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OODROW WILSON is with us in 

the flesh no more. The mortal body 
of him rests in the bosom of an ecclesi- 
astical shrine on a hill in the capital of 
the nation. Only record and memory re- 
main to mark for the oncoming genera- 
tions the kind of man he was, the pith 
in the work he did. But we know now 
that on the firmament of his day he shone 
greatly. Surely at no time in our modern 
world has any man arisen to occupy the 
place in the thoughts and emotions of 
mankind everywhere as did he. In the 
forenoon of Saturday, December 14, 1918, 
he arrived in the city of Paris. Beside 
the President of France he rode down the 
Champs Elysée, across the Pont Alexandre 
III, by the French Foreign Office and the 
Chamber of Deputies, again across the 
Seine, through the Place de la Concorde 
and the Rue Royal to the palace that had 
been especially prepared for his reception 
and entertainment. The streets, the build- 
ings, the trees, the statuary, all elevated 
places along the route were crowded with 
enthusiastic thousands bent upon doing 
him honor, heralding him, indeed, as the 
hope of humanity. Limitations in his 
views, his methods, his personality, are 
of no interest in this hour. A world 
luminary has passed. Born of America, 
one of us, for a time he spoke the voice 
of his nation and of peoples. With mil- 
lions of the earth we would pay our tribute 
to the greatness that was Woodrow Wilson. 


LEGITIMATE SELF-INTEREST 


HE ApvocaTe oF PEACE is not in 
sympathy with the current criticism 
that the United States of America is pur- 
suing a policy of selfish isolation. True, 
we are not unmindful of our own inter- 
ests. It is of no little importance that we 
should be mindful of those interests. Our 
Secretary of State has recently pointed 
out that “foreign policies are not built 
upon abstractions. They are the result 
of practical conceptions of national inter- 
ests.” This seems to be the historical fact. 
Our United States represents a reaction 
against the governmental systems of the 
Old World. Our growth has been a na- 
tional development in the pursuit of our 
own interests. Distance from the old 
home land, long generations of time, prob- 
lems peculiar to a pioneer people, the pur- 
suit of self-interest—these developed on 
this hemisphere, perhaps as nowhere else, 
the spirit of individualism and self-reli- 
ance, the notion of liberty, of freedom 
from imposed control. Out of this kind 
of self-interest grew our emancipation 
from the political systems of Europe. 
School children know the history of 
this growth. A grouping in colonies, the 
attempts to unite the groups beginning 
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with “The United Colonies of New Eng- 
land,” as early as September 7, 1643; 
William Penn’s plan fcr a union of the 
English colonies in 1698; Benjamin 
Franklin’s plan for a union, presented at 
Albany in 1754, and his later plan of 
17%75—here are some of the steps which 
led to the Declaration of Independence, 
an act of separation, itself an expression 
of self-interest. 

When John Adams, as early as Sep- 
tember, 1776, pleaded for “an entire neu- 
trality in all future European wars,” and 
when later he noted in his diary of 1782 
he thought that “it ought to be our rule 
not to meddle” in the politics of Europe, 
he was giving expression to an American 
principle of self-interest. The treaty of 
1783, which closed our revolutionary per- 
iod, was a very practical expression of 
American self-interest. That same year 
the Congress passed a resolution, under 
date of June 12, which contained these 
words: “The true interest of the States 
requires that they should be as little as 
possible entangled in the political con- 
troversies of European nations.” It is 
out of such documents that our familiar 
principle of non-intervention in the inter- 
nal affairs of or controversies between 
other States arose. Because of this prin- 
ciple we maintained the policy of neu- 
trality in 1790, when war threatened be- 
tween England and Spain, and again in 
1793, when Citizen Génet tried to line up 
this country in a war against England. 
Out of that background Washington 
pleaded in his farewell address that we 
have with other nations “as little political 
connection as possible.” With such a 


background it was easy for Thomas Jef- 
ferson to warn us of entangling alliances 
in Europe. The Monroe Doctrine, with 
its notice to the nations of the Old World 
that they must not extend their systems or 
colonies in this hemisphere, was an ex- 
pression of the popular will—indeed, of 
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self-interest. “We should consider,” runs 
the message, “any attempt on their part 
to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety.” 

If we examine this history we find our 
American people pursuing their self-in- 
terests, not wholly in a spirit of isolation. 
In 1778 we were borrowing money from 
France. We were trying to borrow money 
in 1860 from various parts of the world. 
We have lent money lavishly through the 
World War. We have given generously 
throughout the years in money. We have 
been doing business with the world from 
the beginning of our history. Our social 
and diplomatic relations with all nations 
have been intimate and are increasingly 
so. We have isolated ourselves from other 
nations only in a political sense. Our 
policy has been based upon self-interest. 
The wisdom of this policy has further ex- 
pression in the utterances of practically 
all of our statesmen. Indeed, Richard 
Cobden, an English statesman of great 
ability, pointed out that peace is brought 
about by “as much intercourse as possible 
betwixt peoples and’ as little as possible 
betwixt governments.” We have no right 
to claim perfection for America. On the 
other hand, we are not called upon to hang 
our heads “in shame” because of our politi- 
cal relations with foreign States. We as 
a people have worked according to our 
“practical conceptions of national inter- 
ests.” 





NOT WHOLLY SELFISH 


F THE United States has pursued a 

policy of self-interest, it has not been 
wholly because of selfishness. It is an 
extravagance to say that we have sought 
to live alone. We have always had an 
international mind on this continent. The 
Mayflower Compact of 1620 begins: “In 
the name of God, Amen.” That is not a 
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selfish utterance. When the drafters of 
that document went on to recognize their 
allegiance to King James and to promise 
to set up for themselves a “civil body 
politic,” for their “better ordering and 
preservation . just and equal laws,” 
under which they promised “all due sub- 
mission and obedience,” they were neither 
isolationists nor mere self-seekers. 

And there was a long international 
training in the after years. The trading 
companies, the colonial charters, the 
maritime and commercial disputes, were 
expressions of international adjustments. 
In 1776 they were working for reciprocal 
concessions in treaties under acts of Con- 
gress. The plea of our fathers for a free- 
dom of the seas was an international 
plea. Our forebears carried on a war with 
a State in northern Africa in defense of 
their faith in the freedom of the seas. 
They fought two wars to overcome the 
right of belligerents to visit and search 
our neutral vessels in time of war, and 
won; albeit not finally until 1862. When 
they were insisting upon the freedom of 
commerce in time of war, they were think- 
ing in international terms. 

Our Declaration of Independence is not 
only an international document, it is re- 
plete with phrases indicating the inter- 
national mind. The author of that docu- 
ment was not thinking of America alone. 
He did not confine himself to the “laws” 
of Virginia or Massachusetts. He did not 
appeal to the “opinions” of New York 
and Pennsylvania simply. He was think- 
ing of “human events,” of “the powers of 
the earth,” of “the laws of Nature and of 
Nature’s God,” and of “the opinions of 
mankind,” for which he had “a decent 
respect.” It is “all men” who are created 
equal. It is “among men” that govern- 
ments are instituted. The “Supreme 
Judge,” in his view, was “of the world.” 
War, peace, alliances, commerce, are 
mentioned in this document; and, further, 
there is this international sentence: “Let 
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facts be submitted to a candid world.” If 
there be selfishness in this record, it is a 
noble selfishness, calculated not to harm, 
but to serve. 





PEACE AS AN AMERICAN IDEAL 


T WAS Edward Everett Hale who 

used to refer to the United States as a 
great peace society. One of the objects of 
every Power is to maintain peace. But 
throughout the history of white civiliza- 
tion on our North American continent, 
peace has been peculiarly the end sought. 
During the colonial period the various 
plans of union proposed were for the 
peace and safety of the colonies. The 
commercial policies were founded upon 
the principle that enlightened self-interest 
requires a condition of peace for profitable 
trade. The Declaration of Independence 
was not only an international document ; 
it sprang from a common will to promote 
peace in this western world. From the 
beginning, Congress, even when carrying 
on war, was struggling to extend the 
boundaries of peace. The Confederation 
following the Declaration of Independence 
grew out of a desire for peace. The Fed- 
eral Convention of 1787, itself an inter- 
national conference made up of duly in- 
structed delegates, organized with officers, 
committees, and plenary sessions, satisfied 
the small and large States, provided for 
the settlement of disputes between the 
States, and substituted the coercion of law 
for the coercion of arms—all to the end 
that there might be peace between the 
States of the Union. In pursuing their 
self-interests, they were pursuing the 
cause of peace, just as by pursuing the 
cause of peace they were pursuing their 
interests. 

Thus, if we have been isolationists, it 
has not been wholly selfish. We have been 
mindful of the cause of’ peace. While 
George Washington felt that we should 
avoid as much as possible political con- 
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nections with the Old World, he was 
keenly aware of the necessity of observing 
good faith and justice toward all nations, 
of cultivating peace and harmony with all. 
Jefferson, who counseled us to avoid en- 
tangling alliances, on more than one oc- 
casion gave voice to his opposition to war 
and to his belief in the possibility of over- 
coming it. The Monroe Doctrine was 
frankly an attempt to avoid certain things 
“dangerous to our peace and safety.” This 
doctrine grew out of a popular faith in 
free institutions. It has maintained peace. 
We believe in it and support it as an 
agency for peace. 

The United States has always shown a 
lively interest and sympathy for popular 
government movements, wherever they 
might spring up. It was so when Greece 
was struggling for her independence from 
the Turk, when the reform movements 
were on in Spain and Portugal, when the 
colonies of Central and South America 
were evolving into statehood. We showed 
this interest and sympathy not only in 
words but in deeds. We were quick to 
send an envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Frankfort, even before 
the government of the German Confedera- 
tion had been established. President 
Zachary Taylor stood keenly ready to rec- 
ognize Hungary should she be successful 
in her struggle against the dynasty of the 
Hapsburgs. When she failed, the United 
States Congress passed a resolution March 
3, 1851, approved by President Fillmore, 
sympathizing with the Hungarians who 
had lost and were living in exile in Tur- 
key, and our government sent a ship to 
Turkey for those exiles and brought them 
to this country. Indeed, probably no 


foreigner was ever received with greater 
consideration than was Kossuth. It was 
no accident that the United States Gov- 
ernment was the first to recognize the 
French Republic in 1848, and, again, the 
Third Republic of 1870. It was instinc- 
tive, genuine, and enthusiastic. The peo- 


ples of this Union had from the beginning 
an ingrained interest in the cause of peace. 
They were opposed to the systems of 
armed camps, because they were aflame 
with a love for the institutions of free 
government. The United States has pur- 
sued with consecration the principle of 
arbitration, with the result that we are 
today bound by more treaties of arbitra- 
tion than any other great power. The his- 
tory of Pan American co-operation, of the 
conferences of 1899, 1901, 1906, 1910, 
1923, is a history of a will to peace. This 
will appeared again in our co-operation 
with the Hague conferences. It found ex- 
pression in our frequent attempts to es- 
tablish the principle of equality of Amer- 
ican republics, to respect the territorial 
integrity of Cuba, to extend our friendly 
assistance, officially and unofficially, wher- 
ever that assistance was needed. 

If we have seemed to be selfish, it has 
been because on occasion we were; but, on 
the whole and in the long run, our coun- 
try, maintaining its true interests as it 
saw them, has conspicuously sought to co- 
operate with other nations and to extend 
to them the opportunities of peace. 





THE HOPE FOR AN INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE 


HERE is a hope that the nations will 

yet be able to settle all their disputes 
without resort to war. This hope need 
not wait overlong upon education, religion, 
or the changing of human nature. It need 
not linger for some new plan or panacea, 
some new organization. It does not re- 
quire that we give up our two fundamental 
principles, that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, and that only that government can 
endure which is a government of laws and 
not of men. It does not call upon us to 
forsake free institutions, or to join in an 
organization of a few men with power to 
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control, to wage war, to dwell, themselves, 
above the law. It contemplates no league 
to enforce peace, a contradiction in terms 
and wholly discredited because of its in- 
herent inconsistencies. It does not re- 
quire us to believe that nations unwilling 
to abide by their contracts can be expected 
to fare forth to war in the interests of 
other nations; in other words, that a com- 
pact to enforce peace has any more value 
from the point of view of honor than a 
compact to keep the peace. 

The hope of an international peace re- 
quires only a slight extension of ideas. 
When nations announce themselves will- 
ing voluntarily to accept just laws, uni- 
form principles of justice mutually agreed 
upon, show by their actions that they con- 
sider themselves governed by such laws, 
then, and not until then, can there be 
any abiding peace between the powers. 

As with persons, so with States; they 
must abide by the eternal verities. This 
may sound like an abstraction, but it has 
a tangible content. States, like persons, 
have rights and duties. In the case of 
persons, a superior, called the State, adopts 
rules of action called laws, and as a su- 
perior imposes them on individuals. In 
the case of persons, law is a rule of action 
imposed by a superior, called the State, 
upon an inferior. International law is 
not so. As Dr. David Jayne Hill says, in 
itself international law is “but a system 
of freely accepted rules, to which justice 
requires a pledge of obedience.” Thus the 
hope of an international peace lies in a 
world made up of States equal before the 
law which they themselves have freely 
fashioned and agreed to accept. 

An independent court of international 
justice accessible to all on equal terms, 
where rights may be defended against an 
aggressor, is an inevitable consequence of 
such a system. Faith in the growth of 
public opinion for the enforcement of the 
court’s decisions is warranted by the his- 


tory of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, of the Privy Council of Great Brit- 
ain, of the prize courts of the various na- 
tions. 

Thus the hope for an international 
peace lies in imternational conferences 
made up of duly accredited delegates, 
which delegates draft laws, return these 
laws to their various governments for 
ratification, all with the understanding 
that when thus passed and thus ratified, 
they become laws for the nations that rat- 
ify, all supported by a free and wholly 
independent court for the settlement of 
questions of interpretation. 

World peace is thought to be man’s most 
difficult problem. It is widely believed to 
be insoluble. Believers in its solution 
bury it in equations of relativity that be- 
fog and baffle. The hope of an interna- 
tional peace may be a far simpler thing 
than we are in the habit of supposing. 





WHAT OF THE FRANC? 


HAT are the prospects for the 

French franc? At the moment it 
is at its lowest point in history. True, 
other exchanges are being jolted—the 
Japanese yen, the Danish krone. The 
Hungarian crown has collapsed. Even 
the pound sterling has not escaped. But 
the French franc is more of an inter- 
national barometer just now than, per- 
haps, any of these, for it reflects not only 
the relations existing between France and 
Germany, but, in its way, the prospects 
of peace and war for Europe. 

In a sense, the picture is far from 
bright. The French have been meeting 
their deficit by issuing short-term treasury 
bonds. This has compounded the difficul- 
ties for the French people, because it has 
meant more and more interest and sinking- 
fund charges. And now, with the fall of 
the franc, even the ability to float these 
treasury bonds becomes weaker and 
weaker. 
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One result is that the Poincaré Govern- 
ment was threatened again with defeat. 
This government is opposed by the Royal- 
ists, by the extreme right, by the followers 
of Clemenceau, by the Communists within 
the government, and now by an increasing 
number of the people, who are feeling the 
increased cost of living. Then, too, there 
is a Teapot Dome scandal over the charges 
of graft in the rehabilitated areas, a fail- 
ure to get help out of the Ruhr, and a 
developing lack of confidence. Yet the 
government has withstood many a storm. 
No one seems anxious for Poincaré’s job. 

In the absence of payments from Ger- 
many, France knows that she must do one 
of three things: She must increase her 
taxes; she must create emergency prop- 
erty taxes in the nature of a capital levy; 
or she must follow the example of Russia 
and Germany and extend the processes of 
paper inflation. 

This is the picture of France at a time 
when the Associated Press, under date of 
February 19, announces that Germany’s 
revenues during January showed an un- 
expected and encouraging growth, amount- 
ing to 191,000,000 gold marks over the 
government’s revenues for December. The 
December revenues already have shown a 
growth of approximately ten times those 
of November. 

And yet there are factors offsetting the 
gloom in the French situation. The deficit 
in the French commercial balance has 
steadily decreased during the last three 
years, the deficit in her trade balance de- 
creasing by 21 per cent since 1922. There 
has been no paper inflation in France 
since 1920; on the contrary, since that 
time nearly 2,000,000 paper francs have 
been withdrawn from circulation. The 
general budget for expenditures is now 
considerably less than one-half the budget 
of 1920. During the last three years the 
treasury receipts have steadily increased. 

The French will to weather the storm 
is manifest. In spite of the devastations 


due to the war, France is producing now 
more wheat than in 1913. There is no 
unemployment in France. Trade between 
France and her overseas possessions is ten 
billions larger than before the war. The 
devastated regions, which could pay only 
600,000,000 francs in taxes in 1919, paid 
during the year 1923 more than 2,000,- 
000,000. We are advised that the general 
budget for 1924 is to be balanced without 
resort to new loans. As to the budget of 
“recoverable expenditure,” the French 
Government is recommending drastic 
economies and raising also additional 
fiscal resources in the nature of additional 
taxes. In the main the financial and eco- 
nomic situation in France on January 1, 
1924, represented a decided improvement 
over that of any other time since the war. 

If the franc continues to fall, it will be 
because of speculation and a lack of confi- 
dence, not because of any inherent disease. 
French opinion is that German bankers, 
helped by financial allies in other coun- 
tries, are the cause of the present flight 
from the franc. The steadying factor is 
the popular opposition throughout France 
to any renewed paper inflation. To avoid 
this the people are not only willing to 
stand a 20 per cent increase in the taxes, 
but, if we understand the French aright, 
they will go to any limit. 





ANOTHER WORTHY CONTEST 


ISCUSSION is the hope of a democ- 

racy, especially if the discussion be 
for the purpose of promoting truth. To 
labor for a prize is not the most dignified 
expression of the human spirit, but it is 
better to have labored for a prize than not 
to have labored at all. All contests for 
prizes which start people to work accom- 
plish good, at least for the contestants. 
There are higher merits to be achieved in 
other ways, but to struggle honestly for 
a prize in a worthy field is not all to the 
bad. 
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Over 200 American newspapers have 
just announced an unusual series of prizes. 
These newspapers are interested to dis- 
cover among the public, private, and 
parochial high schools of America the 
three students with the highest capacity 
for interpreting and popularizing the 
American governmental system. The 
quest is to take the form of a nation-wide 
oratorical contest. The purpose is to in- 
crease interest in and respect for the 
United States Constitution. All young 
men and women attending high schools 
and not over nineteen years of age are en- 
titled to compete. The orations, which 
must be original, must not require more 
than twelve minutes for delivery. A con- 
testant may choose one of the following 
subjects: the Constitution; Washington 
and the Constitution; Hamilton and the 
Constitution ; Jefferson and the Constitu- 
tion ; Madison and the Constitution ; Mar- 
shall and the Constitution; Webster and 
the Constitution ; Lincoln and the Consti- 
tution. The only restriction as to the 
development of these themes is that the 
orations must be of such a character as to 
increase interest in and respect for the 
Constitution of the United States. Here 
is worthy business. 

The system to be employed is simple. 
The low-point total system of judging will 
be used. The country is to be divided into 
seven zones, as follows: the District of 
Columbia, New York, Philadelphia, At- 
lanta, Chicago, Kansas City, and Los 
Angeles. By the familiar processes of 
elimination, classes in various schools will 
compete, bringing to the front the student 
with an oration best in literary merit and 
delivery and, second, calculated most to 
increase interest in and respect for the 
Constitution of the United States. Then 
schools within a given area will compete. 
The eliminations will then proceed by 
groups of schools and major newspaper 
territories until the winner in each of the 
seven major zones is determined. These 
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seven winners, having won substantial 
local awards along the way, will compete 
in Washington, D. C., on June 6 for the 
three national prizes of $3,500, $1,000, 
and $500 respectively. It is announced 
that President Coolidge will make an ad- 
dress at that meeting. It is estimated 
that more money will be distributed in this 
way throughout the United States than is 
expended by the fund of the Rhodes 
scholarships. Once again idealism is to 
be promoted by the golden spur of self- 
interest. 

The project, under the terms of which 
nothing is offered for sale, is endorsed by 
publicists and educators throughout the 
nation. The contestants are not asked to 
subscribe to anything, to clip coupons, or 
to obligate themselves in any way. The 
newspapers announce that the contest is 
to be a clean-cut effort in behalf of better 
citizenship. 

It would be difficult to devise a happier 
series of prizes, for at no time in our his- 
tory have we needed more to know our 
America than now. 





HARLES HERBERT LEVER- 

MORE has been awarded the first 
$50,000 of the American Peace Award. 
If his plan is sufficiently acceptable to the 
American people or to the United States 
Senate, Dr. Levermore will receive an- 
other $50,000. It gives us pleasure to 
congratulate him. For years Dr. Lever- 
more has been an honored laborer in the 
fields of education and of international 
studies. Born in this country, son of a 
clergyman, he graduated from Yale and 
received the degree of Ph. D. from Johns 
Hopkins University, where later he be- 
came a University fellow in history. For 
a number of years he was professor of 
history in Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. For six years he was Presi- 
dent of the Adelphi College. His work 


as an author has extended from historical 
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works to the editorship of song books. 
Since 1917 he has been secretary of the 
New York Peace Society. Since 1919 
he has also been secretary of the League 
of Nations Union in New York City. He 
is the author of a series of year books 
of the League of Nations, the third of 
which has just appeared from the press of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 





HREE treaties of friendship have 

recently been announced in Europe. 
It may be believed that these, together 
with the report of the special committees 
on the German financial conditions, are 
most important international events. 
France now has a treaty of friendship 
with Czechoslovakia. Czechoslovakia has 
a similar treaty with Jugoslavia. And 
now Italy also has a similar treaty with 
Jugoslavia. Under the circumstances, it 
is difficult to imagine either Hungary or 
Bulgaria attacking any member of the 
Little Entente, or vice versa. This would 
seem to clear the air, so far as any possi- 
bility of an early war in the Balkans is 
concerned. 





HE signing of the treaty of friend- 

ship between Italy and Jugoslavia 
puts an end to one of the most dangerous 
situations in Europe, one which any time 
in the last four years might have led to a 
war between Italy and Jugoslavia. Dur- 
ing that time the trade of Fiume has been 
at a complete standstill. Grass a foot long 
was growing on the quays and railways. 
Not a ship has entered her port for over 
three years; her commerce has been de- 
stroyed and the population reduced to 
starvation. 

By the treaty Italy is given the town of 
Fiume proper—that is to say, the part of 
the city on the right bank of the River 
Reshina. The other part of the city, 
known as the town of Shusak, on the left 
bank of the Reshina, together with the 
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portion of the harbor known as Porto 
Barros and the delta of the River Re- 
shina, over which the railway passes, is 
given to Jugoslavia. Italy further agrees 
to lease for fifty years, at a rental of one 
lira a year, two of the principal basins of 
the port of Fiume. Italy in return, for a 
nominal rental of one dinar per year, is 
given the right to use the canalized branch 
of the River Reshina. 

It is clear from the terms of the treaty 
that Jugoslavia has been given the oyster, 
while Italy gets the shell. Signor Musso- 
lini realized that Fiume can only live from 
its Jugoslav hinterland, and he has con- 
tented himself with the admission of 
Italian sovereignty over Fiume proper, 
but leaves the working of the port and the 
future development of the city in the 
hands of the Jugoslavs. The fact that a 
majority of the population of Fiume 
proper is Italian-speaking makes the agree- 
ment a just one from an ethnographical 
point of view, though politically its entire 
future depends on Jugoslavia. With 
time, the city will surely lose such Itali- 
anity as it now possesses. Mussolini, how- 
ever, was forced to reckon in Italian poli- 
tics with the Irredentissimi of the D’An- 
nunzio type and could not altogether aban- 
don Italian claims. The presence of a 
few Italian gendarmes in the streets will 
probably be in the future the only outward 
signs of Italian sovereignty. 





HE course of peace, like the course 

of true love, never did run smooth. 
At a time when the United States, 
under date of January 29, resumed diplo- 
matic relations with Greece, troubles were 
brewing in the Republic of Honduras 
which made it necessary for our govern- 
ment, under date of February 13, to sever 
relations with that State. The reason why 
our State Department found it impossible 
to recognize the Government of Honduras 
lay in the fact that there was no govern- 
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ment in Honduras to recognize. At the 
moment there are three political factions 
in this Central American State. With 
the end of the year 1923 constitutional 
government ceased to exist. The reason 
was that there was no majority for any of 
the three candidates for the presidency, 
either at the polls or in the Congress. The 
constitution of Honduras provides no 
means of continuing the constitutional 
power in such an emergency. The result 
was the end of government. In this situ- 
ation each of the parties proclaimed its 
candidate as president. Thus there was 
nothing in the form of a government to 
recognize. Our American minister, Mr. 
Morales, remains at Tegucigalpa, trying 
to help in his unofficial capacity to bring 
order out of the chaos. 





HE Mediterranean Sea has not ceased 

to be a bone of contention among the 
great powers. The objections not only on 
the part of Spain, but on the part of 
Britain, and perhaps in a lesser measure 
upon the part of Italy, to the position of 
France in Tangier has brought the whole 
Mediterranean problem again to the fore. 
The new Spanish dictator has recently 
called attention to the ancient Spanish 
objection to the British occupation of 
Gibraltar. The Marquis de Estella calls 
Gibraltar “a permanent national insult.” 
So strong is this feeling just now in Spain 
that certain writers of Britain are suggest- 
ing that Gibraltar be returned to Spain, 
and that Britain be given Ceuta, including 
both the fortress and the bay. There is 
no doubt that the Italian gesture against 
Corfu was an expression of the Italian 
will to control the Adriatic. 

Italy has delimited Albania for the 
purpose of preventing Jugoslavia and 
Greece from challenging her supremacy 
in the Adriatic. 

Of course, an Italian control of the 
Adriatic constitutes something of a threat 
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to the control of the Mediterranean. 
Naturally Britain is concerned, because of 
her desire to keep an open route to India. 
The demilitarization of the Straits at the 
second Lausanne conference may or may 
not prove to be effective in time of war, 
but the interest in the Straits, with the 
great Russian hinterland, is a part of the 
world’s worries over the Mediterranean. 
The British interest in Egypt and in 
Palestine is due primarily to the Suez 
Canal. 

If it be true that all nations are pursu- 
ing what they conceive to be their legiti- 
mate national interests, and if we grant 
further that no nation holds that war is 
a desirable end in itself, it remains that 
one of the most important factors in the 
whole problem of peace and war is the 
Mediterranean. 


HE problem of national immigration 

continues to attract attention. At a 
time when the proceedings of the national 
immigration conference, held in the city 
of New York during the month of De- 
cember, are just appearing, Congress con- 
tinues its labors with impending immigra- 
tion legislation. Secretary Hughes has 
written to the chairman of the Senate 
Immigration Committee, urging that the 
proposed legislation should avoid any 
“discrimination of which just complaint 
can be made.” He calls attention to the 
fact that the plan of the Johnson bill to 
substitute 1890 census figures as the basis 
for future quota restrictions had already 
“evoked representations from Italy and 
Rumania.” There is no doubt that there 
is considerable feeling in the Congress 
over this problem of immigration. Repre- 
sentative Cable, a member of the Immigra- 
tion Committee of the House, remarked 
recently that an “American bloc” should 
be organized to combat the “foreign bloc” 
in Congress. It is true that the Congress 
is within its rights in passing any restric- 
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tions upon immigration it sees fit. But 
it is sound moral sense that we should not 
pass any legislation involving any “dis- 
crimination of which just complaint can 
be made.” 





REMIER MacDONALD, under date 

of January 26, made a friendly ges- 
ture to France in the form of a note to 
M. Poincaré. It was a kindly touch, ex- 
tending greetings and good wishes. Ex- 
pressing grief at the unsettled points 
causing trouble and concern, he assured 
the French Premier that it would be his 
“daily endeavor” to help to settle them 
to the mutual benefit of both countries. 
He said: 


“T am sure by the strenuous action of 
good will these conflicts can be settled and 
policies devised in the pursuit of which 
France and Great Britain can remain in 
hearty co-operation. We can be frank 
without being hostile, and defend our 
country’s interests without being at en- 
mity. Thus the Entente will be much 
more than a normal thing, and France and 
Great Britain can advance together to es- 
tablish peace and security in Europe.” 


Mr. Poincaré’s reply appears elsewhere 
in these columns. We find no reason for 
believing that these gentlemen are simply 
sparring preliminary to a real set-to. In 
any event, we sense a softening of the 
asperities between France and England. 





OLONEL VESTAL’S article, “The 
Maintenance of Peace,” appearing 
elsewhere in these columns, is the point of 
view of a distinguished authority of our 
Army War College. He speaks for a large 
section of the intelligent men of our army 
and navy. His views are of importance 
for all who are concerned to advance the 
cause of peace between nations. Colonel 


Vestal’s writings have appeared not only 
in magazines such as the Atlantic Monthly, 
but he is the author of a carefully written 
book entitled The Maintenance of Peace. 
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HE British Government, under date 

of February 1, recognized the Union 
of Soviet Republics as the de jure rulers 
of those territories of the old Russian 
Empire which acknowledge their author- 
ity. There remain, however, details relat- 
ing to existing treaties, the settlement of 
claims, the adjustment of propaganda, 
and the establishment of a treaty to settle 
all questions outstanding between the two 
countries. The Moscow Government wel- 
comed this proposal, noting with satisfac- 
tion that the historic step was one of the 
first acts of the first government of Great 
Britain chosen by the working classes. 





HE last revolution in Mexico seems 

to be dying out. How far the policy 
of the United States has aided in this 
process is difficult to determine. Measured 
by the results, we may be warranted in 
believing that that policy has not been 
harmful. 





AMES L. SLAYDEN, of San Antonio, 

Texas, for many years a member of 
the Executive Committee of the American 
Peace Society, and its President from 
1917 to 1920, died at his home in San 
Antonio, Texas, Sunday morning, Febru- 
ary 24, at 3:30 o’clock. Throughout his 
career, Mr. Slayden’s chief interest was in 
a better understandng between the na- 
tions, a fact which marked his labors as a 
member of the United States House of 
Representatives from 1897 to 1919. 

In 1888 he married Ellen Maury, of 
Charlottesville, Virginia, who survives 
him. Mr. Slayden’s life and work as a 
member of the United States Congress 
won for him an enviable place in the af- 
fections of both the Senate and the House. 
His princely bearing, intelligence, his un- 
selfish devotion to the best things of life 
stamped him not only as a gentleman, but 
as a noble product of our American civil- 
ization. 











AMERICAN TRADE WITH EUROPE 


RADE statistics of the Department of 

Commerce covering 1923, according to 
Douglas Miller, of the Western European 
Division, Department of Commerce, show 
that Europe absorbed slightly more than 
half of American exports and shipped 30 
per cent of our imports. During the year, 
sales of American wheat, corn, and other 
cereal products fell off, while exports of 
lard and bacon reached increased levels. 
The drop in shipments of cotton to some 
European markets, such as Spain, was 
offset by increased takings by Germany. 
American imports of crude rubber, wool, 
hides, and skins reflect increased prosper- 
ity in this country. Sales of American 
specialty products, such as automobiles, 
tires, typewriters, and adding machines 
show important increases. Exports to Eu- 
rope for the year register a gain of one- 
half of 1 per cent of previous year’s fig- 
ures, with a 17 per cent increase in im- 
ports from Europe. 


Steady Exports and Increased Imports 


Exports from the United States to the 
continent of Europe in 1923 amounted to 
$2,093,000,000, an increase of one-half of 
1 per cent over the previous year’s figures, 
which were $2,083,000,000. Imports from 
Europe amounted to $1,157,000,000, an 
increase of 17 per cent over 1922 imports, 
which were $911,000,000. Our favorable 
balance of trade with Europe amounted to 
$936,000,000, compared with $1,092,000,- 
000 in the previous year. Europe took 
slightly more than 50 per cent of Ameri- 
can exports in 1923, a drop from 54 per 
cent the year before. We took 301% per 
cent of our total merchandise imports 
from Europe last year, compared with 
311% per cent in 1922. Thus Europe be- 
came slightly less important as a market 
for American goods and a source of im- 
ports. 

These figures show merchandise im- 
ports and exports only and take no ac- 
count of the large movement of invisible 
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Some of 
these items bulk very largely in our Eu- 


items in our foreign balance. 


ropean accounts. During the year large 
sums of money were spent by American 
tourists abroad and of these sums Europe 
received the greater share. At the same 
time emigrant remittances from this coun- 
try maintained the high figure of recent 
years and tend to offset the merchandise 
purchases which Europe is making in our 
markets. Other invisible items include 
shipping, insurance, and the interest on 
invested foreign capital. In merchandise 
trading alone, our increase of one-half of 
1 per cent in exports to Europe is less than 
the increase of 9 per cent in exports to 
the entire world, and while imports from 
Europe increased 17 per cent, imports 
from all countries showed a gain of 22 per 
cent. 


Exports Rise in Closing Months of 1923 


During 1923 exports to Europe re- 
mained below the 1922 level from March 
to August, but the heavy shipments of 
agricultural products in the last half of 
the year brought the 1923 figures above 
those of the previous year, ending with 
record shipments to Europe of $246,000,- 
000 in December, the highest monthly fig- 
ure for some time. 

Imports from Europe were relatively 
more important during the early half of 
the year and showed increases in raw ma- 
terials for use in American manufacture. 
During the latter half of 1923 our im- 
ports from Europe remained practically 
the same as the previous year. 

Exports of American products to Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Italy, and Denmark, in 
the order named, showed a marked per- 
centage increase, while our shipments to 
the United Kingdom, our largest single 
customer, France, Germany, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and Belgium showed only 
a very slight change from the preceding 
year. Shipments to the Netherlands, 
Norway, and Spain declined. 

Our imports from the following coun- 
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tries, in the order named, showed large 
percentage increases over 1922: Denmark, 
Austria, Italy, Germany, Norway, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands, and the United King- 
dom. More moderate increases were re- 
corded from Sweden, Spain, France, while 
no substantial change occurred in im- 
ports from Czechoslovakia, and Switzer- 
land shipped us less goods than in the 
preceding year. 


Important Increases in Exports to Great 
Britain 


The United Kingdom was again in 1923 
the largest single purchaser of American 
export commodities. Exports to the 
United Kingdom amounted to $882,000,- 
000, an increase of $27,000,000 over the 
year before, or 3 per cent, according to 
figures compiled by the Western European 
Division of the Department of Commerce. 
Imports were $404,000,000, an increase of 
$47,000,000, or 14 per cent. Important 
increases in exports were copper, ingots 
and rods, which rose from $13,000,000 
to $25,000,000; automobiles, from $3,- 
500,000 to $6,000,000 ; zinc from $1,100,- 
000 to $5,500,000 ; mineral oils, from $62,- 
000,000 to $66,000,000; wood and manu- 
factures, from $5,500,000 to $8,000,000; 
naval stores, from $7,500,000 to $10,000,- 
000; lard, from $28,000,000 te $29,000,- 
000; salmon, from $4,000,000 to $6,000,- 
000. Decreases in exports occurred in the 
following commodities: Pork, from $82,- 
000,000 to $78,000,000; leather, from 
$13,000,000 to $11,000,000; corn, from 
$21,000,000 to $10,000,000; wheat, from 
$47,000,000 to $21,000,000; wheat flour, 
from $12,000,000 to $9,000,000; sugar, 
from $23,000,000 to $15,000,000; to- 
bacco, from $86,000,000 to $76,000,000; 
cotton, from $204,000,000 to $190,000,- 
000. It is thus evident that the United 
Kingdom bought smaller quantities of cot- 
ton and foodstuffs, but increasing amounts 
of metals and manufactured products. 

Increases in imports from the United 
Kingdom occurred in the following com- 
modities: Rubber, from $9,000,000 to 
$22,000,000 ; wool and manufactures, from 
$23,000,000 to $33,000,000 ; tea, from $4,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000; hides and skins, 
from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000; tin, from 
$6,000,000 to $10,000,000; cotton cloth, 
from $27,000,000 to $37,000,000. Im- 
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ports of coal decreased from $17,000,000 
to $4,000,000, and pearls from $3,000,000 
to $2,500,000. The falling off in the im- 
ports of coal is, of course, accounted for 
in the fact that in 1922 strike in the 
American bituminous industry caused 
temporary shipments of British fuel to 
the American market. The marked in- 
crease in rubber imported is especially 
striking and reflects the general increased 
level of prosperity in the United States. 


Exports to France Twice as Valuable as 
Imports from France 


American imports from France in 1923 
showed a slight increase from the previous 
year, according to an analysis of trade 
with France by the Western European Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce. 
The only important declines in the major 
articles were calfskins, gloves, and wal- 
nuts. Early in the year the French glove 
industry was suffering from severe depres- 
sion and the export demand was weak, but 
general improvement in the industry oc- 
curred in later months, accompanied by 
increased demand for French gloves from 
the United States. The number of pairs 
of gloves received from France increased, 
the whole of the fairly important decline 
being due to lower values. The decline 
in value of walnut imports shows the same 
feature of reduced value, with quantity 
unchanged. The decrease in our imports 
of calfskins from France is offset by in- 
crease in cattle hides, sheepskins, and kid- 
skins. Among increased imports, the 
most noteworthy was raw silk, which was 
four times as great as in 1922. Imports 
of spun silk, silk fabrics, and silk wearing 
apparel also showed material increases. 
Cotton laces also were imported in great 
quantities. Pearls, always an important 
item of the trade, advanced slightly over 
the previous year. Total imports in- 
creased 5 per cent. 

Our exports to France, which are nearly 
twice as valuable as our imports from 
France, increased about 2 per cent, de- 
spite a decline in vegetable foodstuffs, ac- 
counted for by increased European pro- 
duction and heavy stocking in previous 
years. Wheat, corn, and barley exports 
to France showed a total decline of up- 
ward of $11,000,000, or more than 58 per 
cent. Exports of dried and canned fruits 
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declined similarly, while sugar exports 
reached only one-third of their 1922 value. 
Less important declines occurred in ship- 
ments of lead and zinc, leaf tobacco, auto- 
mobiles and automobile tires, and leather. 
Exports of American shoes, though still 
of minor importance, increased consid- 
erably. 

Although value figures show an increase 
in our raw cotton exports to France in 
1923, quantity figures reveal a slight de- 
cline, probably due to supplies obtained 
from other sources rather than to reduc- 
tion of total requirements. In contrast 
with yegetable food products, exports of 
animal foodstuffs to France increased con- 
siderably, including pork products and 
condensed milk. 

Petroleum products showed little change 
in value on account of reduced prices, but 
the quantity statistics show a considerable 
increase. Refined copper, one of the lead- 
ing factors in the trade, increased by one- 
third. 


Exports to Germany Show Large Increases 


Exports of United States goods to Ger- 
many gained only three-tenths of 1 per 
cent in 1923, while imports showed an in- 
crease of 38 per cent. Important increases 
in exports were bacon, from $6,000,000 to 
$10,000,000; lard, from $26,000,000 to 
$40,000,000; cotton and manufactures, 
from $131,000,000 to $144,000,000 ; naval 
stores, from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000; 
leaf tobacco, from $4,000,000 to $5,500,- 
000; sulphur, from $1,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000; adding and calculating machines, 
from $150,000 to $400,000; typewriters, 
from $60,000 to $178,000. Decreases in 
exports to Germany occurred in corn, from 
$22,000,000 to $5,000,000 ; rice, from $13,- 
000,000 to $12,000,000 ; wheat, from $13,- 
000,000 to $3,000,000; wheat flour, from 
$10,000,000 to $2,000,000; lubricating 
oils, from $10,000,000 to $5,000,000 ; cop- 
per, from $27,000,000 to $22,000,000} 
lead, from $700,000 to $600,000. 

The following imports from Germany 
showed significant increases: Laces and 
embroideries, from $1,000,000 to $3,000,- 
000; china, from $1,000,000 to $3,600,- 
000; cotton wearing apparel from $7,500,- 
000 to $9,000,000; toys, from $6,000,000 
to $7,000,000. Imports of colors and dyes 
decreased from $2,500,000 to $2,000,000, 


while shipments of muriate of potash 
dropped from $3,500,000 to $2,000,000. 


Diamonds Largest Item of Imports from 
Belgium 


Two items stand out in the American 
statistical tables covering imports from 
Belguim, namely, diamonds and flax. The 
former article, which reached a total value 
of nearly $30,000,000 in 1923, an advance 
of 25 per cent from the previous year, had 
a value only a little less than one-third of 
the total trade. The latter, which was 
valued at less than a half million dollars, 
declined slightly from 1922. Of the re- 
maining important articles, for which 
separate statistics are not available, glass, 
a large proportion of our imports of which 
proceed from Belyium, was imported at a 
greatly increased rate in 1923, and the 
amount received from Belgium doubtless 
shared in this advance; muriate of potash 
dropped considerably, and fabrics of flax 
and hemp were also imported in smaller 
quantities. Imports showed an average 
increase of 23 per cent. 

The decline of $1,000,000 in total ex- 
ports to Belgium is accounted for by im- 
portant reductions in all cereal exports, 
which occurred because of increased pro- 
duction and the previous accumulation of 
large stocks, aggregating more than $10,- 
000,000. There were also large decreases 
in our exports of sugar, for the same rea- 
son as that of cereals. Cotton, probably 
because of increased Belgian imports from 
other countries rather than a decline in 
total cotton requirements; linseed cake, 
canned salmon, and southern yellow pine, 
which experienced a serious slump. In 
spite of the general increase in other items 
of our exports to Belgium, there are few 
outstanding instances of higher values. 
Refined copper experienced the most im- 
portant rise, amounting to $3,000,000, or 
about 50 per cent, indicating the activity 
of those Belgian industries requiring cop- 
per as one of the raw materials. Ameri- 
can automobiles, both trucks and passen- 
ger cars, were shipped in greater numbers, 
and petroleum products showed a corre- 
sponding increase, especially in quantity, 
the prices of gasoline being considerably 
lower. In contrast with other foodstuffs, 
our exports of pork products showed a 
striking improvement, while condensed 
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and other prepared milk advanced consid- 
erably in value. Total exports dropped 1 
per cent. 


Imports from Italy Increased 44 Per Cent 


American imports from Italy, which 
increased 44 per cent in 1923, cover a 
wide variety, only a few of which are out- 
standing. In first rank among these in 
1923 was raw silk, which increased nearly 
400 per cent from the previous year, partly 
because of our higher total imports of 
this commodity, but primarily to the im- 
proved Italian crop. Although cheese 
was relegated to second place by the ad- 
vance in silk imports, it also showed an 
important increase, amounting to about 
50 per cent. These two commodities com- 
prised nearly one-third of our total im- 
ports from Italy in 1923. Other com- 
modities for which statistics are available, 
such as gloves, carpet wool, hats, and wal- 
nuts, declined in value, but hat materials, 
which form a fairly important item, held 
their own, and silk manufactures in- 
creased slightly. 

In spite of a reduction of more than 
$16,000,000 in exports of American wheat 
to Italy in 1923, there was an increase of 
$17,000,000 in the total trade. Most of 
the other commodities, as might be ex- 
pected, showed increases, the only other 
important decreases being in imports of 
corn, which dropped to insignificance from 
a fairly important figure. Leading all in 
value was cotton, which increased about 
15 per cent, because of heightened prices, 
despite of moderate decline in quantity. 
Exports of lard and bacon, which were in- 
significant in 1922, became an important 
part of the trade. Refined copper ex- 
ports rose nearly 50 per cent, forming the 
third article in point of value. The in- 
crease in exports of bituminous coal, owing 
to increased Italian industrial require- 
ments and the curtailment of receipts 
from Germany, was almost equally great, 
but coal shipments to Italy in 1922 had 
been very light. Important advances were 
registered in exports of all kinds of petro- 
leum products except lubricating oil. 
Leaf tobacco, always an important export 
to Italy, increased considerably in 1923, 
due apparently to improved demand from 
Italian tobacco manufacturers to supply 
their market. Among minor items which 
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increased to a greater or less extent are 
automobile tires, southern yellow pine, tin 
plate, typewriters, and cotton textile ma- 
chinery. Total exports gained 12 per cent. 


Slump in Exports to Spain 


Spain is one of the very few countries 
to which the United States exported less 
in 1923 than in 1922. The decline 
amounted to about $9,000,000, or 12 per 
cent. This is completely accounted for by 
the slump in exports of cotton to Spain, 
due to the depression of the Spanish tex- 
tile industry, which has been at a low ebb 
all year and was almost at a standstill 
during the strike at Barcelona last sum- 
mer. The other outstanding declines in 
exports to Spain were sugar, due to in- 
creased production ; corn and wheat, owing 
to Spanish import prohibitions on these 
grains, that on corn being only partial; 
refined copper, and sulphate of ammonia. 
Many other commodities registered con- 
siderable gains, the most notable being 
automobiles and motor trucks, with an in- 
crease of $3,000,000, and leaf tobacco, 
with over $1,500,000. An increase corre- 
sponding to that in automobile exports 
occurred in gasoline, which advanced more 
than a half million dollars in spite of 
lower prices. It appears that, notwith- 
standing the depression in Spanish indus- 
tries, the market for American cars is by 
no means saturated. Lumber exports to 
Spain also increased appreciably, espe- 
cially staves required for wine and olive 
exports. Exports of harvesters and reap- 
ers, which were almost nil in 1922, in- 
creased to a fair value in 1923. 

American imports from Spain are 
largely raw materials and foodstuffs. 
They are of much smaller value than our 
exports to Spain and are also considerably 
lower than our imports from other Euro- 
pean countries of equal importance. Im- 
ports of hides and skins increased by about 
25 per cent ; imports of iron ore, which is a 
less important item, rose by nearly 50 per 
cent, and imports of the minor commodi- 
ties, carpet wool and walnuts, also showed 
small advances. These increases, how- 
ever, were more than counterbalanced by 
a decline of over $1,000,000 in imports 
of unrefined copper. A slight drop is also 
shown in imports of copper ore. The net 
percentage gain was 7 per cent. 
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THE NEW BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


S HAD been somewhat dolorously an- 
ticipated by the Conservative Party, 
after its smashing losses in the tariff elec- 
tion, the reassembly of Parliament saw 
the immediate defeat of Mr. Baldwin’s 
government by a vote of no confidence 
moved by Mr. Clynes, representing the 
Labor Party, as an amendment to the ad- 
dress in reply to the King’s speech. The 
majority against the late government 
was 72. 

Mr. Baldwin’s resignation was followed 
by a royal summons to Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, the Labor leader, who had just 
previously been sworn in as a privy coun- 
cillor at the palace. Mr. MacDonald ac- 
cepted, and received his appointment as 
Prime Minister and First Lord of the 
Treasury. In the meantime Parliament 
assembled, heard the announcement of 
Mr. Baldwin’s resignation, and adjourned 
until February 12. 


Composition of the First British Labor Cabinet 


The official list of Mr. MacDonald’s 
government is as follows: Premier and 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. MacDonald; Lord 
Privy Seal and Leader in the Commons, 
Mr. Clynes; Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Snowden; Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Haldane; Lord President of the Council, 
Lord Parmoor; Home Secretary, Mr. 
Arthur Henderson; First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Lord Chelmsford; Colonial Sec- 
retary, Mr. J. H. Thomas; Secretary for 
War, Mr. Stephen Walsh; Secretary for 
Air, Brigadier-General Thomson; Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Mr. Sidney 
Webb; Secretary for India; Sir Sydney 
Olivier; Secretary for Scotland, Mr. W. 
Adamson ; Minister of Health, Mr. Wheat- 
ley; Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Noel 
Buxton; Minister of Labor, Mr. Tom 
Shaw; Minister of Pensions, Mr. F. O. 
Roberts; Minister of Education, Mr. C. P. 
Trevelyan; Postmaster General, Mr. Ver- 
non Hartshorn; Chancellor of the Duchy, 
Colonel Wedgwood; First Commissioner 
of Works, Mr. F. W. Jowett; Attorney 
General, Mr. Patrick Hastings, K. C.; 
Solicitor General, Mr. Henry H. Slesser, 
K. C.; Financial Secretary to Treasury, 
Mr. William Graham; Financial Secre- 
tary to War Office, Mr. J. J. Lawson; 
Parliamentary Secretary to Treasury and 
Chief Whip, Mr. Ben C. Spoor. 
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All the above are members of Parlia- 
ment with the exception of Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, Sir Sydney Olivier, Briga- 
dier-General Thomson, Mr. Slesser, and 
Mr. Sydney Arnold. 

It will be noted that the list of appoint- 
ments contains many names which have 
long been familiar in English political 
life. Mr. Clynes (Lord Privy Seal) was 
Food Controller during the late war; 
Lord Parmoor was formerly a Conserva- 
tive M. P.; Lord Haldane was Secretary 
of State for War from 1905 to 1912 and 
subsequently Lord Chancellor until 1915; 
Mr. Henderson was Paymaster General 
and Labor Adviser to Mr. Asquith’s Lib- 
eral Government and afterwards a mem- 
ber of the War Cabinet; Mr. S. Walsh 
held office between 1917 and 1919 as Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
National Service; Sir Sydney Olivier was 
formerly Governor of Jamaica and after- 
wards Permanent Secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture, then Assistant Comp- 
troller and Auditor of the Exchequer; 
Mr. C. P. Trevelyan was Liberal member 
for Yorkshire in 1899 and Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Education in 
1908; Lord Chelmsford was Governor of 
Queensland, then of New South Wales, 
and subsequently Viceroy of India; Mr. 
Noel Buxton was formerly Liberal mem- 
ber for Whithy; Mr. Arthur Ponsonby 
was private secretary to Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman and succeeded him as Liberal 
member for Stirling Burghs. 

First Steps of the New Government 

Prior to the reassembly of Parliament, 
after the adjournment, Mr. MacDonald 
opened preliminary negotiations with 
Soviet Russia on the question of recogni- 
tion and appointed a provisional chargé 
d’affaires to Moscow. At the same time 
an exchange of courtesies took place be- 
tween the British Prime Minister and M. 
Poincaré, the former announcing his ac- 
cession to power by a personal letter, to 
which the latter replied in kind. A con- 
ference to settle the boundary question 
between North and South Ireland was also 
initiated, and after expressing the con- 
fidence placed in the League of Nations 
by the Labor Party, the hope for an equi- 
table arrangement concerning Germany, 
and various similar optimisms, the new 
government may be said to have settled 
into its collar. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN AMERICAN 
CABLE FACILITIES 


The past few months have seen devel- 
opments in American cable facilities that 
will have far-reaching results on interna- 
tional communication in the United 
States. The completion of the Commer- 
cial Cable Company’s new cable from New 
York via Canso, Nova Scotia, and the 
Azores to Ireland and France provides an 
additional modern cable of much greater 
capacity than any previously in existence 
in the Atlantic. Although negotiations 
are not yet completed, there seems to be 
good reason to believe that some of the 
restrictions now imposed on the operation 
of American cables to the continent of 
Europe will shortly be removed, and that 
cable companies will be as free to develop 
their business on the continent as they are 
now in the United States, Canada, and 
England. 

Following hard on the announcement 
of the completion of the commercial cable 
comes the statement of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company that a satisfactory 
solution of its difficulties in securing land- 
ing rights in the Azores and Portugal is 
now in sight. With the final adjustment 
of this dispute the last obstacle in the way 
of the direct cable connection to Spain 
and the Mediterranean is removed. The 
plans of the Italian company to extend 
this service eastward in the Mediterranean 
to Greece and Constantinople will make 
available an additional route to the Near 
East that has long been necessary for 
American business. 

Cable communication to San Domingo, 
Haiti, and a number of the Lesser Antilles 
has long been uncertain, due to the many 
interruptions that occur. Up to the pres- 
ent time, two cable systems have operated 
generally throughout the West Indies— 
the West India and Panama Telegraph 
Company and the Compagnie Frangaise 
des Cables Télégraphiques. 

The Compagnie Frangaise des Cables 
Télégraphiques, usually called the French 
Cable Company, has exclusive rights to 
the telegraph business in every island of 
the West Indies and in Venezuela. These 


exclusive possessions have made it impos- 
sible for many years for any competitors 
to enter these particular points in the 
territory of the French company. 
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All America Cables, Inc., recently an- 
nounced a general meeting of the stock- 
holders for the purpose of considering the 
purchase, by that company, of the United 
States and Haiti Company and the West 
Indian System of the French Cable Com- 
pany. The acquisition of these systems 
by All America Cables will mean direct 
cable service from the United States, 
over the lines of American companies, to 
practically every point of commercial im- 
portance in the West Indies, Central and 
South America. 

The total effect of the changes produced 
by these three great developments would 
make the American cable system domi- 
nant in this hemisphere, and it can hardly 
fail to have a direct effect on all of our 
international business and our relations 
with the countries of Europe and of South 
America. 





AVIATION IN EUROPE 


The year 1923 was an experimental year 
for European aviation, especially for Ger- 
many. Basic lines of an international fly- 
ing system were planned and carried 
through, giving Germany contact by air 
service with all neighboring countries. 
During the summer of 1923 daily flights 
were made on the following 19 lines: 

1. London-Paris. 

2. London-Brussels-Cologne. 

3. Manchester-London-Rotterdam-Am- 
sterdam-Bremen-Hamburg-Berlin. 

4. Paris-Brussels - Rotterdam -Amster- 
dam. 

5. Paris-Strassburg-Prague-Warsaw. 

6. Paris-Prague-Vienna-Budapest-Bel- 
grade - Bukharest - Constantinople (1,600 
kilometers). 

%. Toulouse- Barcelona -Aliconte- Mal- 
aga-Rabat-Casablanca (1,600 kilometers). 

8. Antibes-Ajaccio. 

9. Seville-Larache. 

10. Hamburg-Copenhagen. 

11. Berlin-Dessau-Leipzig- Fuerth- Mu- 


12. Munich-Zurich-Geneva. 

13. Munich-Vienna-Budapest. 

14. Berlin-Danzig-Koenigsberg. 

15. Koenigsberg-Memel-Riga-Reval. 
16. Reval-Helsingfors. 

17. Koenigsberg-Smolensk-Moscow. 
18. Danzig-Warsaw-Lemberg. 
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19. The long stretch of 2,800 kilome- 
ters—Moscow-Kharkow- Rostow- Mineral- 
nuye-Wodu-Grosniy-Baku-Tiflis (Junkers 
Air Service, Russian). 

The Junkers Werke and Aéro-Lloyd 
participated in eleven of the above lines. 
These two firms now largely control Ger- 
man commercial aviation. 

The former concern accomplished 1,- 
070,000 flight kilometers, carried 17,750 
passengers and 85,776 kilograms of mail 
and freight, while the latter covered 274,- 
465 kilometers, carried 2,528 passengers 
and 1,415,600 kilograms of mail and 
freight (including newspapers to and from 
England). 


Flights to China Contemplated 


It is planned through international 
agreement to extend activities during 
1924. The Junkers-Werke proposes to 
establish the following lines: A through 
line, London-Berlin-Lemberg-Odessa-Ba- 
ku-Teheran ; a through line, London-Rot- 
terdam-Cologne-Strassburg-Zurich-Genoa- 
Naples (with branches to Tripoli and 
North Africa) - Brindisi- Athens (and 
branch to Smyrna) -Crete-Port Said-Cairo ; 
and a line from Lisbon to Madrid, Barce- 
lona, Marseille, Genoa, Trieste, Vienna, 
Warsaw and over Nizhni-Novgorod to 
Siberia and China. 

It is also planned to utilize the night 
for travel by a combination train and air- 
plane service, using the train for the night 
portion of the journey. Where routes in- 
clude a considerable journey over or along 
the edge of water, such as the Genoa- 
Naples-Brindisi-Athens-Smyrna line, the 
night trip will be by seaplane. 





RECONSTRUCTION WORK IN 
JAPAN 


k pmee special session of the diet, which 
was called on December 10 for the 
purpose of considering the recommenda- 
tions of the Restoration Board, according 
to the United States Department of Com- 
merce, was able, in spite of the short pe- 
riod of the session, to pass upon the major 
points at issue, and in so doing pave the 
way toward permanent reconstruction ac- 
tivities. Outstanding accomplishments of 
this session were the settlement of the 
amount to be expended upon restoration 
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of public work during the next five years 
and the authorization of municipal foreign 
loans, if found necessary, backed by the 
security of the central government. 


Foreign Loans Authorized 


According to bills passed by the diet at 
the special session, which were subse- 
quently sanctioned by the Emperor and 
promulgated on December 24, 1923, the 
total amount to be expended for restora- 
tion of public works, both in Tokyo and 
Yokohama and in surrounding prefec- 
tures, as well as for fire prevention zones, 
during the next five years—that is, up to 
March 31, 1929—will aggregate 468,438,- 
849 yen, which the central government is 
authorized to borrow. At the same time 
an edict was published authorizing the 
central government to guarantee principal 
and interest of restration loans floated by 
the cities of Tokyo and Yokohama to the 
extent of 140,000,000 yen “in case such 
loans were floated in the foreign market.” 

It is understood that Japanese agents 
are already in London and New York ne- 
gotiating municipal loans authorized by 
this edict. 

The total amount authorized for res- 
toration of public works during each of 
the next five fiscal years (each fiscal year 
begins on April 1 of the corresponding 
year and ends on March 31 of the follow- 
ing year) aggregates 342,192,600 yen, and 
is split up as follows: 1923, 6,291,800; 
1924, 87,607,000; 1925, 86,855,400; 1926, 
66,190,800 ; 1927, 56,235,934; 1928, 39,- 
011,866. 

It is apparent from the foregoing fig- 
ures that little may be expected in the way 
of permanent reconstruction until after 
March 31, 1924. The recommendation of 
the Capitol Restoration Board as submit- 
ted to the diet called for an expenditure 
during the remainder of the fiscal year 
1923 (ending March 31, 1924) for res- 
toration works amounting to 8,850,000 
yen. The diet, however, cut this down to 
6,291,800 yen. The item receiving the 
greatest cut seems to have been that for 
street improvement. This estimate was 


cut 20 per cent with the understanding 
that the central government would assume 
the cost of improving all streets over 72 
feet wide and also any necessary expense 
arising out of land condemned for such 


purposes. 


No other expenses, however, 
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are to be borne by the central government. 
Of the total to be expended for restoration 
works, 306,678,400 yen are earmarked for 
Tokyo and the remainder 35,514,400 yen 
for Yokohama. 

In addition to restoration works ex- 
penditures the plan calls for loans 
amounting to 15,325,402 yen during the 
period 1923-1928 for the restoration of 
the prefectures in which Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama are located. Tokyo prefectures will 
receive 12,729,698 yen of this amount and 
the remainder will go to Kanagawa (Yo- 
kohama) prefecture. 


Construction of Fire-Prevention Zones 


In the rebuilding plan an item of 89,- 
225,917 yen was inserted to take care of 
construction of fire-prevention zones, in 
order that future fires may be more easily 
controlled and to prevent a recurrence of 
the recent conflagration. Much of this 
amount will be expended in the building 
of city parks, as it is realized that such 
open spaces are very effective as fire-breaks 
and constitute practically the only means 
of checking such fires as that which fol- 
lowed the recent earthquake. These fire- 
prevention zones will be distributed over 
the whole devastated area and used in such 
places as required. Of the total amount 
allotted for this purpose the city of Tokyo 
will receive 50,156,707 yen and the city 
of Yokohama 10,743,333 yen. 

A subsidy of 21,694,730 was also pro- 
vided for the purpose of assisting the mu- 
nicipalities in making interest payments 
on their restoration loans. Tokyo will re- 
ceive 17,408,274 yen of this amount, the 
remainder going to Yokohama. 

The government is authorized to float 
loans in the open market in excess of the 
468,438,849 yen authorized, in order to 
make up the difference between the face 
value of the issues and the net proceeds 
from their sale. Another important edict 
promulgated on December 24 authorized 
the government to issue 5 per cent treas- 
ury notes in payment for land condemned 
in the process of carrying out the recon- 
struction work. 

A bill authorizing the government to 
make loans to the insurance companies 
amounting to 180,000,000 yen, in order 
that they might pay 10 per cent on their 
outstanding policies, failed to pass and 
was held over for the regular session. It 
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is understood that its failure to pass in 
the special session was not due to any seri- 
ous objection being raised by that body, 


but because of the lack of time. The ses- 
sion ended with the bill still in the House 
of Representatives. 


Freight Congestion on Japanese Railways 


Congested freight on Japanese railroads 
has been rapidly increasing in recent 
weeks. Most of the goods delayed are 
destined for the regions devastated by the 
recent earthquake, and as a result of the 
failure to deliver goods needed in Tokyo 
prices for a number of commodities are 
rising daily. After investigation, the 
Tokyo Chamber of Commerce has offered 
the following suggestions to alleviate the 
situation : 

1. The general clearing away of debris 
and other impediments still on highways 
and waterways in order to permit greater 
utilization of motor trucks and barges. 

2. The construction of sheds and ware- 
houses at freight-concentration points in 
order that goods may be unloaded with 
celerity. 

3. The taking over by the railways of 
the management and supervision of exist- 
ing warehouses. 

4, A better distribution of freight cars 
by railway officials. 

The railway authorities assert, however, 
that the present congestion is inevitable 
and they do not believe that efficient meas- 
ures for clearing up the situation can be 
taken at this time. Nevertheless, they ad- 
mit that, unless a remedy is found, a gen- 
eral breakdown of transportation facilities 
will probably occur. 


Tokyo Not Yet Repopulated 


Temporary structures are still being 
built in Tokyo at a rapid rate, and from 
present indications such work will con- 
tinue through the winter and well into the 
summer months, since refugees are return- 
ing in great numbers, for which shelters 
must be provided. In spite of the great 
number that has returned to Tokyo since 
the earthquake, close to half a million 
refugees are still living with their friends 
and relatives in the country and in other 
cities of Japan to which they fled. 

According to an investigation made by 
the Metropolitan Police Board, refugees 
who are yet to return to Tokyo number 
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about 467,000. A great many are also 
quartered with friends in Tokyo and some 
86,000 are living in public barracks. 
Those still living in temporary shacks 
built by themselves during the earthquake 
period are said to number 5,200. 

A total of 110,223 structures of various 
kinds had been erected in Tokyo up to 
November 23, at which time work was said 
to be going ahead at a rapid rate. Of this 
number 52,908 were residences, 49,722 
stores with living quarters, 5,039 stores 
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and offices, and 2,555 factories. Many of 
these temporary structures, it is reported, 
are as good, and better in some instances, 
than the buildings which were destroyed, 
especially in the poorer sections of the 
city. 

No permanent buildings have been 
erected to date, due to the issuance of an 
imperial decree prohibiting such opera- 
tions until the Capitol Restoration Board 
has completed its plans for such building. 





ACADEMY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
AT THE HAGUE 


Founded with the Support of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE BUREAU OF THE CURATORIUM 


Inauguration of the Academy 


REATED in the early part of 1914, 
but delayed in the beginning of its 
actual work, the Academy was solemnly 
inaugurated on July 14, 1923, at the Pal- 
ace of Peace, at The Hague, under the 
auspices of the Dutch Government and in 
the presence of the diplomatic body, the 
representatives of the League of Nations, 
various international institutions, and the 
press of all countries. 
The speeches delivered on this occasion 
have been collected in a special pamphlet.* 


Work and Life of Academy in 1923 


The Academy started its work immedi- 
ately. For the first year, the term was 
exceptionally limited to six weeks, divided 
into two periods from July 16 to August 
3, and from August 13 to September 1, 
respectively. 

The syllabus included 71 courses or lec- 
tures for the former period and 64 for the 
latter, bearing on various questions of 
public international law in time of peace. 
They were delivered by 28 specialists, 
professors, magistrates of high rank, dip- 
lomatists or statesmen belonging to fifteen 
different nations, eleven of which are in 
Europe and four in America. 

The courses were attended by 351 per- 
sons of 31 different nationalities and truly 





Paris, 


*Séance solennelle d’inauguration. 
Imprimerie Chaix, 1923. 





representing an élite; three-fourths were 
university graduates already belonging to 
the professions. 

While on the one hand most of these 
students had come to The Hague at their 
own expense, a good number of them, on 
the other hand, who discharge official du- 
ties in their own countries, as members of 
diplomatic, consular, or administrative 
departments, had been sent by their gov- 
ernments and entrusted with the mission 
of following the courses and reporting on 
the advantages to be derived from the 
teaching of the Academy. 

For reasons of expediency, the Academy 
did not deem it advisable, for the present 
at least, to undertake the publication of 
the lessons. It left it to the members of 
its teaching staff to do as they thought fit. 
Several courses and lectures have thus 
been or will be published later—some 
under the auspices of various institutions, 
others by the editors of special reviews or 
in separate form. 


Results Obtained 

The results obtained in the first year 
fully answered the expectations of the 
promoters. 

It has been shown that combined en- 
deavors with a view to spreading and de- 
veloping international law are within 
practical possibilities, and that it is by no 
means chimerical to hope that people may 
thus be led to think “internationally.” 
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In an atmosphere so remarkable for the 
diversity of race, thought, and language, 
it has been possible, thanks to the common 
objects aimed at by all, thanks to the sin- 
gle language used for teaching purposes, 
and also by the co-operation of every good- 
will, to establish a cordial scientific inter- 
course between the teachers and links be- 
tween the students allowing of lasting 
work in common. 

The members of the Academy know 
that they can henceforth rely on the con- 
fidence of governments, on the help of all 
experts, and on the attendance of audi- 
ences that will grow more and more nu- 
merous. 

The success obtained in 1923 encour- 
ages them to pursue their work in 1924, 
while profiting by the lessons of experi- 
ence. 

General Organization of Academy 


The Academy keeps to the same organi- 
zation. It is administered by a managing 
board, composed of the members of the 
Carnegie Endowment Directing Commit- 
tee for the Palace of Peace,’ and assisted 
by a financial committee.’ 

From the scientific standpoint it is 
placed under a curatorium of twelve mem- 
bers belonging to different countries.* 





1The managing board of the Academy is 

composed in the following manner: 8S. E. Cort 
van der Linden, ancien Président du Conseil 
des Ministres des Pays-Bas, président; MM. 
le baron J. A. H. van Zuylen van Nyevelt; 
W. I. Doude van Troostwyk, envoyé extraor- 
dinaire et ministre plénipopentiaire en dis- 
ponibilité; le Jonkheer A. M. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Secrétaire général au Ministére des 
Affaires étrangéres & La Haye; J. P. A. 
- Francois, chef de division au Ministére des 
Affaires étrangéres 4 La Haye, professeur de 
droit international a lI’Ecole des Hautes 
études commerciales de Rotterdam, membres ; 
BE. N. van Kleffens, chef de division au Min- 
ist®re des Affaires étrangéres 4 La Haye, 
secrétaire; M. J. E. Boddaert, secrétaire du 
Curatorium de l'Université de Leyde, trés- 
orier. 

?The members of the Financial Committee 
are: MM. B. C. J. Loder, Président de la Cour 
permanente de justice internationale; J. Op- 
penheim, membre du Conseil d’Etat des Pays- 
Bas; D. A. P. N. Koolen, président de la 
Seconde Chambre des Etats généraux. 

*The Curatorium of the Academy includes: 
Président, M. Ch. Lyon-Caen, Doyen hono- 
raire de la Faculté de Droit de Paris, Secré- 
taire perpétuel de l’Académie des Sciences 
morales et politiques de l'Institut de France; 

Vice-Président, M. N. Politis, ancien ministre 
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Organization of Teaching 

According to its statute, the Academy 
“is constituted as a center of higher stud- 
ies in international law (public and pri- 
vate) and cognate sciences, in order to 
facilitate a thorough and impartial exam- 
ination of questions bearing on interna- 
tional juridical relations” (Art. 2). 


Teaching Staff 

“To this end, the most competent men 
of the various States will be invited to 
teach, through regular courses and lec- 
tures or in seminaries, the most important 
questions, from the point of view of theory 
and practice, of international legislation 
and jurisprudence, as they arise, inter 
alia, from deliberations of the conferences 
and arbitral awards” (Art. 3). 


Periods of Teaching 

In order to insure the co-operation of 
all competent persons and give facilities 
to future students from every country, the 
courses of the Academy will be held in 
summer, from July to October (Art. 3, 
§ 2), during the period which coincides 
with the long vacation in universities and 
holidays in general. 





des Affaires étrangéres de Gréce, professeur 
honoraire & la Faculté de Droit de Paris; 
Membres: M. A. Alvarez, Conseiller du Min- 
istére des Affaires étrangéres du Chili, mem- 
bre de la Cour permanente d’arbitrage de La 
Haye; M. Catellani, Sénateur du Royaume 
d’Italie, professeur & l'Université de Padoue; 
M. le Baron Descamps, Ministre d’Etat, Sén- 
ateur du Royaume de Belgique, professeur 4 
Université de Louvain; M. L. de Hammars- 
kjold, Gouverneur de la province d’Upsal, 
ancien Président du Conseil des ministres de 
Suéde; M. Heemskerk, ministre de la Justice 
des Pays-Bas; lord Phillimore, ancien lord 
Justice d’appel, membre du Conseil Privé, 
Président au Tribunal des Prises, membre de 
la Chambre des Lords; Dr. W. Schucking, 
professeur A l’Ecole supérieure de commerce 
de Berlin, membre du Reichstag et de la Cour 
permanente d’arbitrage de La Haye; M. 
James Brown Scott, Secrétaire général de la 
Dotation Carnegie pour la paix interna- 
tionale; Dr. Strisower, Président de l'Institut 
de Droit international, professeur a I’Univer- 
sité de Vienne; M. le Baron de Taube, ancien 
professeur a l'Université de Pétrograd; Sec- 
rétaire général, M. le Baron Albéric Rolin, 
professeur émérite A l'Université de Gand, 
président d’honneur de l'Institut de Droit in- 
ternational; Secrétaire de la Présidence, 


M. G. Gidel, professeur 4 la Faculté de Droit 
de l'Université de Paris et a l’Ecole des Sci- 
ences politiques. 
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In 1924 the term will consist of nine 
weeks, divided into two periods, from July 
14 to August 12, and from August 13 to 
September 12, respectively. Each period 
will include the same number of courses 
and lectures, which, while not bearing on 
the same matters, will, however, be of 
equal importance. 


Syllabus 


The main subject is to be international 
law, taught only in relation to peace, ex- 
cluding the laws of war, which, owing to 
the still recent memories of the world con- 
flagration, can hardly, it seems, be studied 
in the objective and impartial spirit that 
the Academy intends to follow. 

Private international law will also find 
a place in the syllabus. 

During each of the two periods main 
courses will be given on the historical de- 
velopment and general principles of inter- 
national law, both public and private, 
while a certain number of special lectures 
will be devoted to carefully defined sub- 
jects, selected according to the special 
competence of professors and as far as 
possible among the juridical problems of 
the present time. 

The regulations issued by the cura- 
torium will mention the courses consid- 
ered as compulsory and those that may be 
freely chosen by the students in order to 
deserve the certificate of regular attend- 
ance. 

Nature of Teaching 

The teaching is given in French exclu- 
sively. Free from any national bias, con- 
ceived in a spirit that aims at being both 
very practical and highly scientific, it dif- 
fers essentially from the similar teaching 
given in universities or great national es- 
tablishments. It seeks greater variety, 
more definite specialization, and, above all, 
greater thoroughness. Each subject is 
studied in all its bearings. 

In order to make their lessons more ac- 
cessible to the students for whom they are 
intended, the professors circulate abstracts 
of their lectures before delivery, with all 
necessary references, and at the end of the 
course there is also distributed a substan- 
tial summary of the conclusions to be 
drawn from it. 

Admission 


This form of teaching is offered to all 
those who, already possessing some ele- 


ments of international law, are prompted 
by a wish to improve their knowledge of 
that science, whether from a professional 
point of view or a desire for information. 

“Admittance to the Academy will be 
liberally granted, with the only reserva- 
tion of the indispensable supervision to be 
exercised by the Board, which grants 
leave to attend the courses, conferences, or 
seminaries and which can withdraw such 
leave for reasons of discipline.” 

Every person, therefore, wishing to fol- 
low the courses of the Academy has only 
to send to the secretary of the managing 
board at The Hague an application for 
admission, mentioning names and sur- 
name, nationality, occupation, and ad- 
dress. 

Fees 


“The Board may demand, on admission, 
the payment of fees that shall not exceed 
12 florins” (Art. 9). But in 1924, as in 
1923, the teaching will be entirely free. 
No fees will be charged either for attend- 
ance at courses, lectures and seminaries 
or for access to the great library of the 
Palace of Peace. 


Scholarships 


For the time being, there will be no 
scholarships such as the board is empow- 
ered to award with the assent of the finan- 
cial committee and after consultation with 
the curatorium (Art. 10). Subsidies may 
be given or scholarships granted by gov- 
ernments or universities, as has been the 
case in 1923 in several countries. The 
Academy hopes this example will be 
largely followed in 1924. 


Certificates of Attendance 


Certificates of regular attendance will 
be delivered to students deserving the 
same. The curatorium will regulate the 
conditions under which they may be ob- 
tained. 


Facilities for Students’ Accommodation at The 
Hague 

Special facilities will be offered to the 
students for staying at The Hague, thanks 
to the association founded by their prede- 
cessors of 1923. Arrangements concluded 
with several hotels and boarding-houses 
will make it possible to reduce their ex- 
penses to the average cost of living in the 
other towns of Europe. All necessary in- 
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formation in this respect will be supplied 
on application to the secretary of students 
and former Students’ Association, The 
Academy, Palace of Peace, at The Hague. 


PROGRAMME 


Et Horaire des Cours et Conférences Pour 
Année 1924 (14 Juillet-12 Septembre) 


L’enseignement commencera le lundi 
14 juillet 1924: il est divisé en deux péri- 
odes d’égale durée et comprenant chacune 
un méme nombre de cours et conférences 
sur des matiéres différentes, mais de 
méme importance. Les auditeurs peuvent 
ainsi, selon leurs convenances et le temps 
dont ils disposent, suivre l’une ou l’autre 
des deux séries, ou bien les deux, sans 
s’exposer, en ce dernier cas, 4 des doubles 
emplois. 

L’enseignement s’adresse & tous ceux 
qui, possédant déja quelques notions de 
droit international, ont, par intérét pro- 
fessionnel ou curiosité d’esprit, le désir de 
se perfectionner dans l’étude de cette 
science. 

Donné en langue francaise, destiné a 
une élite intellectuelle d’auditeurs de dif- 
férentes nationalités, concu dans un esprit 
a la fois trés pratique et hautement scien- 
tifique, il se différencie essentiellement, 
sous le rapport de la méthode et de la 
spécialité, des enseignements similaires 
des universités et des grandes écoles na- 
tionales, dont il est le naturel complément. 

L’enseignement est absolument gratuit. 
Toute personne désirant le suivre n’a qu’a 
faire parvenir au Secrétariat du Conseil 
d’administration de Académie, au Palais 
de la Paix, 4 La Haye, une demande d’ad- 
mission indiquant ses noms, prénoms, na- 
tionalité, profession et adresse. 


Premiére Période: 14 Juillet-12 Aout, 1924 


Le développement historique du droit 
international jusqu’au XVII stécle—M. 
le Baron Taube, ancien Professeur a 
Université de Saint-Pétersbourg. Les 
14, 16, 17, 18, 21, 23, 24, 25, 28, 30 et 31 
juillet et le 1° aofit, 4 9 h. 15 m. 

Principes du droit international pub- 
lic—La structure de la communauté im- 
ternationale.—M. Jesse S. Reeves, Profes- 
seur 4 l'Université de Michigan. Les 14, 
15, 17, 18, 21, 22, 24, 25, 28, 29 et 31 
juillet et le 1° aofit, 8 10 h. 45 m. 

Principes du droit international privé.— 
La théorie anglo-saronne des conflits de 
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lois—M. Hugh H. L. Bellot, Secrétaire 
général de |’International Law Associa- 
tion, ancien Professeur 4 l’Université de 
Londres. Les 14, 15, 17, 18, 21 et 22 
juillet, 4 4 h. 30 m. 

Mattéres spéciales de droit interna- 
tional privé—La nationalité—M. Ernst 
Isay, Professeur 4 l'Université de Bonn. 
Les 24, 25, 28, 29 et 31 juillet et le 1° 
aot, 4 4 h. 30 m. 

Drott administratif international.—Les 
Unions internationales de nature écono- 
mique-—M. W. Kaufmann, Professeur a 
Université de Berlin. Les 4, 5, 7, 8, 11 
et 12 aot, 4 9 h. 15 m. 

Droit commercial et économique inter- 
national.— Théorie et technique des 
traités de commerce.—M. le Baron Nolde, 
ancien Professeur 4 l’Université de Saint- 
Pétersbourg. Les 4, 5, 7, 8, 11 et 12 aofit, 
a 10h. 45 m. 

Organisation internationale.—La So- 
ciété des Nations.—M. G. Scelle, Profes- 
seur 4 l'Université de Dijon. Les 4, 6, 7, 
8, 11 et 12 aoit, a 4 h. 30 m. 

Jurisprudence internationale. — Les 
méthodes de travail de la diplomatie.— 
M. N Les 15 et 22 juillet, & 9 h. 
15 m., les 16 et 23 juillet, 4 10 h. 45 m., 
et les 17 et 24 juillet, 4 3 heures. 

Réglement des conflits internationaur.— 
L’arbitrage et la justice internationale.— 
M. N Les 14, 15, 16, 21, 22 et 23 
juillet, 4 3 heures. 

Drott pénal international.—Le domaine 
d’application des lois pénales.—M. André 
Mercier, Président du Tribunal arbitral 
mixte franco-allemand, Professeur 4A 
l'Université de Lausanne. Les 4, 5 et 6 
aofit, 4 3 heures. 

Droit financier international.—Les con- 
tréles financiers internationauz.—M. An- 
dré Andréadés, Doyen de la Faculté de 
Droit de ’Université d’Athénes. Les 28, 
29 et 30 juillet, a 3 heures. 

Organisation internationale des voies 
de communication.—M. Bourquin, Pro- 
fesseur 4 |’Université de Bruxelles. Le 6 
aoit, 4 9 h. 15 m., et les 7 et 8 aofit, a 3 
heures. 

Problémes américains.—L’extension de 
la doctrine de Monroé en Amérique du 
Sud.—M. de Planas Suarez, Ministre de 
Vénézuéla & Lisbonne. Le 29 juillet, a 








9 h. 15 m., le 30 juillet, 4 10 h. 45 m., et 
le 31 juillet, 4 3 heures. 
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Deuxiéme Période: 13 Aout-12 Septembre, 1924 


Le développement historique du drott 
international depuis le XVII® siécle-— 
M. O. Nippold, ancien Professeur a 
l'Université de Berne, Président de la 
Cour Supréme de la Sarre. Les 13, 14, 
18, 20, 21, 22, 25, 27, 28 et 29 aofit, les 1° 
et 2 septembre, a 9 h. 15 m. 


Principes du droit international pub- 
lic—Les régles fondamentales de la vie 
internationale—M. Ch. Dupuis, Membre 
de V’Institut de France, Professeur a 
Ecole libre des Sciences politiques de 
Paris. Les 25, 26, 28, 29 aofit, les 1°", 2, 
4, 5, 8, 9, 11 et 12 septembre, 4 10 h. 
45 m. 

Principes du droit international privé.— 
La théorie continentale des conflits de 
lois —M. A. Pillet, Professeur 4 l’Univer- 
sité de Paris. Les 21, 22, 25, 26, 28 et 29 
aoat, 4 4 h. 30 m. 


Matiéres spéciales de droit interna- 
tional privé.—La propriété industrielle.— 
M. G. Maillard, Avocat 4 la Cour d’Appel 
de Paris. Les 1, 2, 4, 5, 8 septembre, a 
4 h. 30 m., et le 10 septembre, 4 10 h. 
45 m. 


Droit administratif international. — 
Théorie générale des Unions interna- 
-tionales—M. E. Catellani, Sénateur du 
Royaume d’Italie, Professeur 4 )’Univer- 
sité de Padoue. Les 3, 5, 9, 10, 11 et 12 
septembre, 4 9 h. 15 m. 


Droit commercial et économique inter- 
national.—Les Sociétés de Commerce.— 
M. Th. Niemeyer, Professeur 4 )’Univer- 
sité de Kiel. Les 3, 4, 8, 9, 11 et 12 sep- 
tembre, 4 3 heures. 


Organisation internationale—Le Bu- 
reau international du Travail_—M. Ma- 
haim, Professeur 4 Université de Liége. 
Les 18, 20, 22, 25, 27 aofit et 2 septembre, 
& 3 heures. 


Jurisprudence internationale. — Les 
gouvernements de fait—_M. Gemma, Pro- 
fesseur 4 Université de Bologne. Les 13, 
14, 18, 19, 21 et 22 aofit, a 10 h. 45 m. 


Réglement des conflits internationaur.— 
Les bons offices, la médiation et la con- 
ciliation—M. Ph. Marshall Brown, Pro- 
fesseur 4 l'Université de Princeton. Les 
13, 14, 19, 21 et 26 aofit, 4 3 henres, et le 
27 aofit, 4 10 h. 45 m. 
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Droit pénal international.—Les effets 
des jugements répressifs dans les rapports 
internationaux.— M. Maurice Travers, 
Docteur en Droit, Avocat 4 la Cour d’Ap- 
pel de Paris. Les 10, 11 et 12 septembre, 
a 4h. 30 m. 


Drott financier international.—L’entr’- 
aide financtére internationale—Sir John 
Fischer Williams, K. C., Conseiller juri- 
dique britannique 4 la Commission des 
Réparations. Le 18 aofit, 4 4 h. 30 m., le 
19 aofit, 4 9 h. 15 m., et le 20 aofit, a 10 
h. 45 m. 


Droit colonial international.—Les man- 
dats internationaux—M. G. Diena, Pro- 
fesseur 4 Université de Turin. Les 1° 
et 2 septembre, a 3 heures, et le 3 septem- 
bre, a 4 h. 30 m. 


Questions de droit international concer- 
nant les religions.—M. Hobza, Professeur 
a Université de Prague. Le 3 septem- 
bre, 2 10 h. 45 m., le 4 septembre, a 9 h. 
15 m., et le 5 septembre, 4 3 heures. 


Cu. Lyon-CaeEn, 
Secrétaire Perpétuel de lV Acad- 
emte des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques de UlInstitut de 
France, Doyen Honoraire de 
la Faculté de Droit de 1Uni- 
versité de Paris, Président du 
Curatorium. 
N. Po.itis, 
Ancien Ministre des Affaires 
Etrangéres de Gréce, Profes- 
seur Honoraire a la Faculté 
de Droit de VUniwersité de 
Paris, Vice-Président du Cura- 
torium. 
Baron AtBéric Roun, 
Président d’Honneur de lInstt- 
tut de Droit International, 
Professeur Emérite &@ V'Uni- 
versité de Gand, Secrétatre 
Général de l Académie. 
G. GEL, 
Professeur a la Faculté de Droit 
de l'Université de Paris et a 
l'Ecole des Sciences Politi- 
ques, Secrétaire de la Prést- 
dence. 
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THE MAINTENANCE OF PEACE 


By COLONEL S. C. VESTAL 
Of the Army College 


NUMBER of years ago, when Theo- 

dore Roosevelt was President of the 
United States and Mr. Taft was Secretary 
of War, a letter was received by the War 
Department from a minister of the Gospel 
asking the department to express an opin- 
ion as to when the United States could 
disband its army and navy. The depart- 
ment was reminded that these desirable 
ends could be brought about by the general 
acceptance of arbitration as a means of 
settling disputes between nations and by 
the general evolution of brotherly love 
among men of all nations and races. It 
was my good fortune at that time to be 
on duty in the Military Information 
Division of the War Department, and I 
was detailed to prepare an answer in the 
form of a letter. I wish to bring out the 
main points which I tried to establish in 
that old letter. 


Five Propositions 


The subject of my talk is “The Mainte- 
nance of Peace.” The first point I wish 
to bring out is that I do not use this ex- 
pression as synonymous with the “Com- 
ing of the Millennium.” I use it in an 
entirely different sense, as will presently 
appear. 

The second proposition which I wish to 
establish is that there are two kinds of 
wars, from the political point of view, 
namely, civil wars and international wars. 
It is very important to make this distinc- 
tion and to keep it clearly in mind. Civil 
wars take place within a State or nation. 
Our own civil war was rightly named. 
The Boer War and the American Revolu- 
tion were civil wars within the British 
Empire, and not international wars, as 
we ordinarily think of them. The in- 
numerable wars in Latin America and 
China are, for the most part, civil wars. 
International wars take place between 
States or nations. The World War, the 


Russo-Japanese War, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, the Mexican War of 1846, and 
the War of 1812 were of this type. 
Strange as it may appear today, after the 
events of the World War, more blood and 
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treasure are spent in civil wars, in every 
epoch of history than are spent in interna- 
tional wars. Until we entered the World 
War, our expenditures and our loss of 
life in international war were insignificant 
as compared to the cost of money and lives 
in our civil war. All of the panaceas 
recommended to abolish and prevent 
armed conflict refer only to international 
wars. No one has ever proposed a cure- 
all to prevent civil wars, except, of course, 
good government; but it often fails. The 
preamble of the Constitution of the 
United States makes a very clear distinc- 
tion of the duty of the general govern- 
ment in the matter of civil and interna- 
tional wars. “We, the people of the 
United States,” says the preamble, “in 
order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ing of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity, do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of 
America.” 

I wish to discuss the maintenance of 
international peace rather than the main- 
tenance of domestic peace ; but much light 
may be thrown upon the international 
peace problem by a study of the principles 
involved in the maintenance of domestic 
peace. Darwin found that he could ex- 
plain many of the phenomena of natural 
selection as Nature applies it to wild 
species by man’s selection as applied to 
domestic species. In the same way we 
may learn the basic principles of the main- 
tenance of international peace by a study 
of our problems of domestic peace. I 
would like to point out right here, that if 
international wars should ever be elimi- 
nated by the establishment of a single 
government over all the races of man- 
kind, the problem of domestic peace would 
still remain; and we would undoubtedly 
find that the maintenance of domestic 
peace throughout the world would be a 
much more difficult question than our 
present mixed problem of maintaining do- 
mestic peace at home and international 
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peace with our warlike neighbors. The 
Romans found this to be true when they 
established a single government over all 
the civilized races of antiquity. 

The third point which I wish to estab- 
lish is that political questions, both within 
States and between States, are settled by 
war or by a moral equivalent of war. In 
all well-governed countries the ballot is 
now the moral equivalent of war. We 
settle domestic political questions by 
means of votes. From the decision of the 
ballot there is only one appeal, and that 
is to the bullet. In his first inaugural 
address, Thomas Jefferson laid down, as 
one of the essential principles of our gov- 
ernment, “absolute acquiescence in the de- 
cisions of the majority, the vital principle 
of republics, from which is no appeal but 
to force, the vital principle and immedi- 
ate parent of despotism.” The might of 
the majority makes right. No court of 
justice can reverse the decisions of the 
ballot-box. Courts may be called upon to 
render decisions in the process of count- 
ing the ballots; but when the decision of 
the majority is once determined, no court 
can set it aside. To do so at the behest 
of a militant minority would be to ac- 
quiesce in the dictum that the might of 
the minority makes right. The accepted 
principle in all countries of unstable gov- 
ernment is that the might of the minority 
does make right. In all such countries 
great political questions are settled di- 
rectly by the use of arms, as, for instance, 
in Mexico. The fundamental principle 
of government in Anglo-Saxon countries 
is that the might of the majority makes 
right. We all subscribe to this doctrine 
and assert it every time that we go to the 
ballot-box. It is amusing to hear men, 
whose happiness, peace, and contentment 
in life rest upon the sacredness of the 
rights of majorities, madly exclaiming 
against the idea that might makes right. 
What they really mean to condemn is the 
idea that the might of the minority makes 
right. If they would be a little more care- 
ful in their use of language, we would all 
agree with them. 

There are always, in every country, ag- 
gressive minority parties, which can never 
expect to secure a majority of votes at the 
polls and which place their hopes upon the 
direct use of force. Russia has fallen into 
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the hands of such a party. The I. W. W., 
the Bolsheviki, the militant Socialists, 
and all who attempt to bring about po- 
litical action by the general strike assert, 
in its most odious form, the principal 
that the might of the minority makes 
right. 

In the United States, as I have said 
before, we have in the ballot a moral 
equivalent of war for the settlement of 
domestic political questions; and the use 
of force comes in only to prevent extreme 
radicals from imposing their will upon 
the nation. We adhere to the principle 
that the might of the majority makes 
right. I wish to point out here that our 
primary duty as soldiers of the greatest 
republic of all times is to uphold the de- 
cisions of the ballot-box. 

The fourth proposition which I wish to 
bring out is that our courts can never 
settle a political question.* The Supreme 
Court of the United States, from the time 
of Chief Justice Marshall, has said over 
and over again that political questions 
cannot be settled by that court, and has 
pointed out the fact that political ques- 
tions are settled by the President and Con- 
gress. We must, however, make a sharp 
distinction between political and legal 
questions. Our courts settle legal ques- 
tions; they interpret and apply the laws; 
they do not make the laws. The making 
of the laws is always a political question. 
The framers of the Constitution took par- 
ticular pains to confer the power of 
settling political questions upon the Con- 
gress and the President of the United 
States, who are, directly or indirectly, 
elected by the votes of the people. The 
framers were particularly anxious that 
political questions should not arise between 
the States of the Union; and such ques- 
tions ordinarily do not arise between the 
States. When they do, as in 1861, the 
Supreme Court has no remedy. The dis- 
putes between the States, which are settled 
by the Supreme Court, involve purely 
legal questions, and these are easily de- 
cided by the court. 

The fifth point which I wish to estab- 





*It is true that if States in a controversy 
agree to submit their dispute to a court of 
law or equity, from the time of such submis- 
sion the question ceases to be a political one 
and the court acquires jurisdiction. 
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lish is that there is no simple moral 
equivalent of war for the settlement of 
political questions between States. Man 
has been searching for this thing through- 
out historic times, and undoubtedly far 
back in prehistory. The relations of 
nations not actually in a state of war are 
regulated by diplomacy; but diplomacy, 
as we all know, rests upon force. To those 
who may regard this as a horrid admis- 
sion, I would call attention to the fact that 
political questions within national boun- 
daries are settled by force— i. e., by ma- 
jority rule. 


Force Behind the Ballot 


In Anglo-Saxon countries we first try 
to settle political questions by the ballot- 
box. Force comes into evidence and play, 
only in case that the minority refuses to 
abide by the decision of the ballot-box. 
But in many countries political questions 
are settled by a direct appeal to arms. 
What I want to bring out is this: that 
while the machinery for settling political 
questions between nations is different from 
that used to settle domestic political ques- 
tions, both rest upon the same basic foun- 
dation, namely, force. 


And Behind Arbitration 


But how about arbitration? Cannot 
arbitration settle international political 
questions and prevent wars? The answer 
is, “No.” The question has been asked 
since remote antiquity and the answer has 
always been “No.” But some will say: 
Was not the danger of war with Great 
Britain in the Venezuela controversy 
averted by arbitration? “No” is the 
answer. The question between Great 
Britain and the United States was this: 
Shall the boundary between British 
Guiane and Venezuela be settled by ar- 
bitration? The main question was settled 
by force when Grover Cleveland stamped 
his foot and served an ultimatum on Great 
Britain that she must settle the boundary 
question by arbitration. Arbitration was 
forced upon Great Britain by what 
amounted to a threat of war. To say that 
arbitration averted war is very misleading. 
A great advocate of international arbitra- 
tion was asked by some newspaper men 
about three years ago whether arbitration 
had ever prevented war, and he had to 
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admit that it had not yet done so; but he 
still had hopes that it might do so at 
some time in the future. 


Legal vs. Political Questions 


It is well to note that both legal and 
political questions arise between nations 
just as they both arise within national 
boundaries. Purely legal questions are 
never the real causes of war, though, of 
course, they may be put forward as a 
pretext to cover political questions which 
are the real causes of war. Purely legal 
questions between nations may be and are 
settled by courts—sometimes by the courts 
of one nation and sometimes by the 
courts of another, and sometimes by arbi- 
tration. They are the so-called justici- 
able questions which we have heard so 
much about. They are constantly arising 
and constantly being settled without the 
general public, in most cases, ever being 
aware of the fact. 

But no court can settle a political ques- 
tion which may arise between two nations, 
any more than our Supreme Court can 
settle political questions which may arise 
between States of the American Union. 
There is a fixed unwillingness in the 
minds of men against settling political 
questions by judicial decisions. We do 
not do it in the United States. We never 
have done it and we never will do it. If 
our Supreme Court settled the political 
questions which arise in the United States 
the judges would become the autocratic 
rulers of the State, and we would cease 
to have a republican form of government. 
Why, then, should we expect to be able to 
settle the great political questions which 
arise between nations by a means which 
we utterly reject for the settlement of 
domestic political questions? 

We have seen that political questions 
are the causes of international wars. 
There is, as a matter of fact, only one 
species of political question which brings 
on international wars. The pretexts are 
many and belong to many species, but the 
causes are few and belong to a single spe- 
cies. The real causes of the international 
wars of history have been the desire of 
conquest on one hand and the fear of it 
on the other. I use the term conquest in 
a very wide sense. In 1914 Germany and 
Austria went to war to conquer a privi- 
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leged position in the world. The nations 
which rallied against them were prompted 
for the most part by the fear of seeing an 
aggrandized Germany laying down laws 
for the guidance of a subject world. How 
futile arbitration showed itself to be in 
the presence of Germany’s determination 
to overrun and conquer her neighbors. 

Thus far I have been discussing the po- 
litical relations of nations and I have tried 
to establish the fact that political ques- 
tions between nations are settled by force, 
in some form. I wish now to discuss this 
interplay of force purely from the military 
and naval point of view. 


Force from Military Point of View 


I desire to introduce this phase of the 
subject by asking and trying to answer a 
question. The question is this: Why has 
not the modern world fallen under the 
domination of a single nation, as the 
ancient world came under the rule of the 
Roman Republic? The answer to this 
question will explain the real reason we 
sent two millions of men to France to fight 
against a country that we had always ad- 
mired and considered as a good friend, 
and why we will, if similar conditions 
arise the future, do the same thing over 
and over again. To answer the question 
I will say that the modern world owes its 
liberties to the fact that the strongest mili- 
tary power has never been, at the same 
time, the strongest naval power; or, put- 
ting it the other way, that the strongest 
naval power has never been the strongest 
military power. 

The ancient world fell under the do- 
minion of the Roman Republic within 
sixty years after Rome, the strongest mili- 
tary power in the world, secured command 
of the sea. If Carthage had been able to 
defeat the Romans at sea, as England has 
been able to defeat the Spanish, French, 
and Germans in modern times, Rome 
would have never been able to make her 
world-wide conquests. 


Twofold Character of a Developing Menace 


Likewise the extensive conquests of 
Alexander the Great were made possible 
by the fact that his father, Philip of 
Macedon, conquered Athens and destroyed 
her sea power. The conclusion which I 
wish to bring out by these ancient exam- 
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ples is that the liberties of the free nations 
can really be in danger only when the 
strongest military power in the world be- 
comes also the strongest naval power. If 
Carthage had been the strongest military 
power in the days when she was the strong- 
est naval power, she would have conquered 
the ancient world, as Rome conquered it. 
I have always believed that if Hannibal 
had had command of the sea he would 
have conquered Rome and subjugated the 
other independent nations of the Mediter- 
ranean world. 

The first objective in a war between two 
nations separated by the sea, or in a war 
between two great coalitions, is to gain 
control of the sea; for the side that ob- 
tains such control secures immunity from 
invasion from its sea fronts and, at the 
same time, power to invade the enemy’s 
territory, and opens for itself and closes 
to the enemy the resources of the neutral 
world. He that hath command of the sea 
fights with the weight of the terrestrial 
universe behind him. When Rome be- 
came the dominant naval power in the 
Mediterranean she could isolate her weaker 
enemies, prevent them from assisting one 
another, and conquer them separately by 
means of her invincible army, which was 
superior as a fighting force to any other 
army in the Mediterranean world. If 
Germany had defeated the British fleet 
at Jutland, she would soon have made a 
victorious peace. She would have con- 
quered and overrun all the nations of 
Europe and Asia, sparing oaly those that 
became her subservient allies, and the 
United States would have stood opposed to 
Europe and Asia united under the nation 
that went to war for world empire. It 
goes without saying that we would have 
been at war with Germany before she had 
completed her European-Asiatic conquests, 
and that we would not have made peace 
with her. I believe that we would soon 
have had the largest navy in the world, 
and that we would have occupied the same 
position with regard to overgrown Ger- 
many that England occupied with regard 
to overgrown France from 1793 to 1815, 
or that Athens occupied with regard to 
Persia for more than a century after Sa- 
lamis. The United States can never stand 
placidly by and watch the strongest mili- 
tary power in Europe become also the 
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strongest naval power. This was threat- 
ened in 1916 and 1917 and was the real 
cause of our entry into the World War. 
Mr. Wilson and the Congress of the 
United States understood this point in 
1916 and hence our great naval program 
of that year. Most people think that we 
went to war with Germany on account of 
the submarmie horrors. I want to tell you 
that we went to war for a deeper reason. 
We went to war because our people sensed 
the danger that would come to us if Ger- 
many became the dominant military and 
naval power in Europe. 

Some one may ask what would the 
effect be if the airplane becomes as effec- 
tive against ships as its advocates would 
lead us to believe. Granting that the air- 
plane can vanquish the battleship, the sea 
will be controlled by the air ship instead 
of the water ship, and what I have said 
in regard to the control of the sea will still 
remain true in its essential details. 


The Factor of Geography 


This brings us up squarely to a question 
of political geography. As a nation, we 
profess defense as our military policy in 
time of peace. I do not mean to discuss 
the merits of this policy. I think we will 
all agree that our non-aggressive attitude 
toward our fellow nations is part and 
parcel of the highest wisdom. But when 
we talk of defense, do we ever ask our- 
selves the question, Whence may danger 
come? Do we fear attack from Canada, 
or Mexico, or South America, or Africa? 
Certainly we do not. Danger may come 
to us from two possible sources—from 
Europe and from eastern Asia. One lies 
across the Atlantic and the other across 
the Pacific. If any power threatens to 
unite the teeming and warlike millions of 
Europe under an efficient and aggressive 
government, we sit up and take notice. 
Presently we go to war and we astonish 
the world by our earnestness, by the seri- 
ousness of our mental attitude, by the 
magnitude of our preparations, and by 
our aptitude for making war when it 
comes to a pinch. Nevertheless, we pro- 
fess indifference to European affairs as 
our settled policy. On the other hand, 
we frankly admit that we are not indif- 
ferent to the possibilities of political com- 
binations in Asia which may be danger- 





ous to us. We have a settled policy to- 
ward eastern Asia. We call it the open- 
door policy. It is political in character, 
though couched in the language of com- 
merce. Why do we profess indifference 
toward Europe and assert the open-door 
policy toward Asia as pious creeds? I 
think I can give an answer. 

Between the western shores of conti- 
nental Europe and the eastern shores of 
Asia are two Anglo-Saxon naval powers, 
England and the United States. England 
lies.close to the European continent, and 
she has always shown a peculiar sensitive- 
ness to the efforts of ruthless conquering 
nations to unite Europe under a single 
hegemony. We lie closer to Asia than 
England, and we have shown the same 
sensitiveness toward Asia that England 
has shown toward continental Europe. 
England has counted European battle- 
ships alone whenever she has discussed the 
strength of her navy, and we have kept a 
watchful eye upon the number of battle- 
ships built and building in eastern Asia. 
In other words, we unconsciously trust to 
England to pull our chestnuts out of the 
European conflagration; and England, 
perhaps a little more consciously, trusts us 
to pull her chestnuts out of any fire that 
may break forth in Asia. But when Eng- 
land was on the edge of disaster in the 
last great war, we suddenly awakened to 
the fact that the success of Germany 
meant the loss of all that we hold dear in 
life; and we entered the war. It requires 
no great stretch of the imagination to see 
that if England did not exist or if she 
fell into a premature decay, we would be 
just as sensitive about European affairs 
as we are about eastern Asiatic affairs. 
By the same token, England would be as 
sensitive about eastern Asia as she is 
about Europe, if we did not exist to shield 
her and her weak Asiatic dependencies 
and possessions. Physical geography, not 
blood or language, makes us the natural 
ally of England. Physical geography 
makes both England and the United 
States the natural allies of the weaker 
nations of Europe and eastern Asia, 
America, and Australasia. We acknowl- 
edge this obligation in regard to the 
American nations by our Monroe Doctrine 
and in regard to eastern Asia by the so- 
called open-door policy. 











Neutrality 


At the outbreak of the European war 
we proclaimed our neutrality and boasted 
of our indifference to the results of the 
conflict on the other side of the Atlantic. 
A Welch legend well describes our phycho- 
logic state during the first years of the 
World War. According to this legend, a 
happy, careless people once lived in a 
luxuriant valley sheltered from the out- 
side world by lofty mountains. They 
cared little for what happened on the 
other side of the mountains or on the sea 
beyond the horizon. One day some of the 
young men, more hardy than the rest, 
climbed to the top of the mountains and 
were astounded at what they beheld in 
the world on the other side—the menace 
of war, the law of sacrifice. Thus lived 
rich and heedless America in 1914, 1915, 
and well into 1916. And then our Presi- 
dent, who had trusted to neutrality as the 
great panacea for war, suddenly saw what 
the young Welshmen saw when they 
climbed to the top of the mountains, and 
he made a great speaking tour of the 


United States, preaching preparedness 
for war. I would recommend Woodrow 


Wilson’s preparedness speeches made in 
1916. They are sound and logical, good 
reading matter, and should form a part 
of our military literature. 

It is a significant fact that President 
Wilson, who proclaimed the neutrality of 
the United States in 1914 with such ardent 
fervor, took a leading part in formulat- 
ing a treaty, at the end of the war, de- 
signed to prevent any nation from being 
neutral in future world wars. It is still 
more significant that he desired the 
United States to ratify a treaty which, if 
it were observed in good faith, would take 
from his successors the discretion which 
he himself exercised in 1914 in keeping 
us out of war. If we had been a part of 
the League of Nations in 1914, we would 
automatically have gone to war with the 
Central Powers when they began an un- 
provoked war of aggression against their 
immediate neighbors. I do not wish to 
discuss the merits and demerits of the 
League of Nations, but I do wish to bring 
out three points which bear upon our im- 
mediate subject. 
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Keep America from Becoming a Developing 
Menace 


1. I wish to cite Mr. Wilson as an ex- 
pert witness to the fact that the United 
States is most deeply interested in events 
in Europe which would unite 500,000,000 
white men under a single hegemony, such 
as Germany expected to impose upon 
Europe. The United States could not 
live at peace with such a monster power. 
Mr. Lincoln had such a possibility in mind 
when, in one of his early speeches, he said : 
“All the armies of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa combined, with all the treasure of 
the earth (our own excepted) in their mil- 
itary chest, with a Bonaparte for a com- 
mander, could not, by force, take a drink 
from the Ohio or make a track on the 
Blue Ridge in a trial of a thousand years.” 
I quite agree with Mr. Lincoln, but I wish 
to observe that we cannot afford by indif- 
ference and neglect to allow things to drift 
so that we may have to prove to the world 
that we are invincible upon the American 
continent. 


What Might Have Been 


2. I wish to express the personal convic- 
tion that if Mr. Wilson’s historic studies 
had been along lines that would have 
given him in 1914 a little of the back- 
ground of the basic principles of interna- 
tional war and politics which he acquired 
in two years by watching the European 
war, he would not have proclaimed our 
neutrality and indifference in 1914. In 
this connection it is well to remember that 
we did not proclaim our indifference when 
France attacked Mexico in 1862. We ex- 
pressed sympathy for the Mexicans and 
aided them in every possible way short 
of going to war to assist them, and finally 
served what amounted to an ultimatum 
upon France, inviting her to leave Mexico 
to its own devices. If we had pursued a 
similar enlightened course in regard to 
Germany in 1914, we may well believe 
that the Allies would have won a victory 
without the necessity of our actual inter- 
vention by force of arms. Let us hope 
that our future statesmen will have been 
educated by a study of our participation in 
the First World War. 
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The Device of the Coalition 


3. I wish to call attention to the fact 
that the remedy proposed by Mr. Wilson 
at Paris and embodied in Article X of 
the League of Nations Covenant is identi- 
cal in principle with the remedy embodied 
by the Allies in the Treaty of Utrecht in 
1713, at the end of the long coalition war 
against France under Louis XIV. It is 
also identical with the purpose of the 
Holy Alliance of 1815, formed by three 
of the allies at the end of the long coali- 
tion war against Napoleonic France. It 
is also identical with the central theme of 
the international law of Grotius, written 
during the course of the Thirty Years’ 
War. Grotius was a native of Holland, 
one of the weaker allies in the coalition 
wars against the aggressions of the Ger- 
man Empire of his day. 

In the Treaty of Utrecht the Allies 
agreed to maintain the balance of power. 
The term “balance of power” has a pri- 
mary and a secondary meaning. In the 
Treaty of Utrecht the term was used in 
its primary sense. Now, one of the best 
definitions of the term “balance of power,” 
in its primary sense, is the first sentence 
of Article X of the League of National 
Covenant. It is as follows: “The mem- 
bers of the League undertake to respect 
and preserve, as against external aggres- 
sion, the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of 
the League.” 

The idea is better expressed in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, if we bear 
in mind that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion used the word United States as a 
plural noun, the subject of a plural verb. 
The Constitution says: “The United 
States shall guarantee to every State in 
this Union a republican form of govern- 
ment, and shall protect each of them 
against invasion.” Note the sense of the 
words: “The United States shall protect 
each State against invasion.” ‘The pur- 
pose of the great treatise of Grotius, of 
the Treaty of Utrecht, of the Holy Alli- 
ance, of Section 4, Article V, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and of 
Article X of the League of Nations is the 
same. Each seeks to unite a number of 
States to protect one another from in- 
vasion. Our Constitution expresses the 
idea in the clearest, plainest language. 





In 1713, 1815, and 1919 the members 
of successful coalitions attempted to take 
steps to prevent future world conflagra- 
tions. They had seen great coalitions 
formed to resist aggressive nations which 
attempted to make wide conquests. These 
coalitions had been gradually formed, as 
the nations which composed them saw that 
they must join the coalition and fight 
or become a victim to the universal 
conqueror. The same thought has oc- 
curred to the treaty-makers at the end of 
each great war, namely: Why not prevent 
future wars of conquest by having a ready- 
made coalition, prepared to take the field 
against the aggressor? The thought is 
fine, if proper machinery can only be 
found to carry it into effect. Germany 
would never have gone to war in 1914 if 
she had realized that England and the 
United States would join her intended 
victims in a league of mutual defense. 

The victorious allies attempted to solve 
the problem in 1713 and 1815 by means 
of a treaty; and they were successful in 
each case‘ to a degree that is not ade- 
quately acknowledged by historians. They 
sought to accomplish the end in view by 
binding the signatory powers to go to war 
under certain circumstances defined in the 
treaty. Each nation signing the treaty 
was the judge of its own obligations under 
the treaty. In 1919 a new departure was 
made. An international body was formed, 
charged with the duty of deciding when 
the members should go to war. Herein 
lies the fundamental weakness of the 
scheme. You will find that in every nation 
in existence today the right to declare 
war is lodged, for all practical purposes, 
in a body which has power to raise and 
support armies and navies and to raise 
revenue to carry on war. The power 
which controls the purse invariably con- 
trols the sword. This is a universal rule 
of human government. Thus our Con- 
gress has the right to declare war and it 
controls the purse strings. 

We all know what a miserable failure 
our government was under the Articles 
of Confederation, when Congress had the 
power to declare war and the various 
State legislatures alone could tax the 
people to pay for war. You can never 
take from the Congress of the United 
States its power over the sword and give 
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it to an international body unless you give 
the international body the power to tax 
us to pay for making war. Manifestly 
we will never do that. 


Limitations of the International Legislative 
Plan 


I have stated that there is no moral 
equivalent for war for the settlement of 
political questions that arise between 
States. If it were possible to establish 
an international legislature which had 
power to make war and unlimited power 
of taxation, the ballot would, of course, 
become the moral equivalent of war for 
settling political questons in the world 
State. The most enthusiastic interna- 
tionalist, however, has never proposed a 
real legislative union of the world. He 
contents himself with proposing the mere 
shadow of a world State with all of the 
weaknesses of our government under the 
Articles of Confederation. Now, it is a 
peculiar fact that there has never been a 
real legislative union between peoples 
separated from one another by wide 
stretches of the ocean. For instance, a 
legislative union of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa is un- 
thinkable. Formerly it was thought that 
such unions were impracticable only be- 
cause the legislative bodies could not con- 
veniently assemble. This particular diffi- 
culty has been removed by increased trans- 
portation facilities; but deep-seated ob- 
jections still remain to the union, even of 
peoples of the same race, language, origin, 
ideals, and religion, living in widely sepa- 
rated quarters of the globe. The Ameri- 
can revolution illustrates the real diffi- 
culty. Great Britain chose civil war with 
the United Colonies rather than admit 
them to a full and equal representation 
in the British Parliament. She knew, of 
course, that if the American representa- 
tives got into her Parliament, they would 
soon, by force of numbers, rule not only 
themselves, but the mother country also; 
and the Americans never raised the ques- 
tion until the shrewd men amongst them, 
like Samuel Adams, saw the possibilities. 


Absence of a Definitive Policy 


We will all agree that it would be highly 
desirable to have a ready-made coalition 
prepared to make war on the international 
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bandit of the type of the German Empire 
of 1914. The Treaty of Utrecht furnishes 
the model for such a treaty, and Section 
4, Article V, of our own Constitution fur- 
nishes the language for the binding clause, 
the new Article X, if I may use the ex- 
pression. Reduced to plain English, this 
article would read as follows: “The signa- 
tory powers shall protect each other 
against invasion.” But, coming down to 
earth, I would like to ask whether the 
United States would ever sign such a 
treaty. I do not believe it would. Our 
relations with the Latin American States 
furnish much light upon the question. By 
our Monroe Doctrine we declare in effect 
that we will be the ally of any American 
nation that is attacked by any non-Ameri- 
can nation; but we have steadily refused, 
for nearly a century, to enter into a treaty 
with these States which would bind the 
American republics, one and all, to aid 
each other against invasion. We have de- 
clared our policy, we have lived up to it 
religiously, and it is a national creed, 
sacred in our eyes, but we refuse to em- 
body that policy in a general treaty. 
Treaties of mutual aid and leagues of na- 
tions are for others, not for us. We will 
be content to declare policies which will 
serve to enlighten our statesmen, guide 
our footsteps, and warn prospective tres- 
passers. 

In the Monroe Doctrine we have such a 
policy as regards purely American affairs, 
and in the Open-door Doctrine we have 
such a policy as regards Asia. We lack 
a wise, enlightened policy toward Europe. 
Our professed indifference serves not to 
keep us out of war, but to create the con- 
ditions which compel us to go to war. 
When our Secretary of State, prior to the 
outbreak of the World War, declared that 
we would never go to war while he was 
Secretary of State, he did all that was 
humanly possible to create conditions that 
would compel us to go to war. Unwit- 
tingly he assured Germany that she need 
fear no danger to her world-wide designs 
by interference on the part of the United 
States. 

We entered the European war not be- 
cause of the submarine horrors, but be- 
cause we realized that German success 
meant disaster for the whole world, in- 
cluding ourselves. Since the events of 
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1917 and 1918, no country would deliber- 
ately start a war if it knew that it would 
thereby bring down upon itself an ava- 
lanche of war from the United States. 

It is not compatible with our peace and 
safety for Germany, or France, or any 
other European country, to absorb its 
neighbors and build up a formidable 
power that could compel the obedience and 
active alliance of the rest of Europe. We 
will go to war to prevent such a consum- 
mation, just as we went to war in 1917. 
Why not say so and make a creed of it, as 
we have made a creed of the Monroe Doc- 
trine and the Open Door? It will avert 
the necessity of our going to war. The 
great unsolved problem of the United 
States is to make the fact unmistakably 
known to the world that we will not be 
blind to any developing menace in Eu- 
rope. If necessary, let us use cryptic 
language, susceptible of many interpreta- 
tions and much discussion, as we did in 
announcing the Monroe Doctrine and the 
Open-door Policy. To proclaim indiffer- 
ence, as we are now doing, is to invite war. 

We have no desire for territorial gains ; 
we have no desire to take over additional 
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lands inhabited by races whom we cannot 
admit on terms of equality into our na- 
tional system. We have no desire for 
territory inhabited by people whom we do 
not choose to admit to a full legislative 
union with ourselves. The fortunes of 
war may place such peoples under our 
flag, but we will never go to war deliber- 
ately in order to acquire them. The de- 
mands of one of our insular possessions 
to be admitted to statehood are, to say 
the least, very embarrassing today. 


A Final Word 


Our international political policy in 
time of peace is defensive; but we must 
remember that when war comes upon us 
our people demand action and our military 
and naval policy must be offensive. We 
have only to recall the cries of former 
wars, civil and international: “On to 
Washington !” “On to Richmond!” “On to 
Havana!” “On to Berlin!” In the heat of 
conflict, our people, East and West, North 
and South, are glorious and warlike. We 
must not confound our peace doctrine 
when war is far distant with our war 
policy in conducting military operations. 





GREAT PREACHING IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


By WALTER A. MORGAN 


i py place of the Christian preacher 
in English and American history is 
very great. Mighty preachers have stood 
at the center of mighty spiritual move- 
ments. In the records of England’s be- 
ginnings there is a chapter that tells of 
men who preached Christ. The universi- 
ties and cathedrals of the motherland are 
in debt to the art of preaching. The 
Pilgrim and Puritan migrations to Amer- 
ica were inspired by the spirit of God 
made vocal through preachers. Harvard 
and Yale colleges came into life because 
there was a need of preachers. The great 
preacher is more potent than his hearers 
know. In these plastic times, when the 
words of the preacher go broadcast upon 
the waves of day and night, we must be- 
lieve that his place is not a diminishing 
one. An English-speaking tradition de- 
mands great preaching. 





What Is Great Preaching? 


But what is great preaching? To seek 
the direction of the answer is the purpose 
of this paper. The question brings before 
one’s mind a long line of great preachers. 
No one would question the names of 
Henry Ward Beecher or John Jowett. To 
mention men whose voices now are vibrant 
among us, proclaiming the Eternal Gos- 
pel, is to select from a great number who 
are shaping our spiritual ideals. Dean 
Inge and George A. Gordon we recognize 
as great. What shall we say of Norton 
and Cadman, of Bishop Gore and Bishop 
McDowell, and many others of our time, 
who are touched with the prophetic fire? 
But to mention a list of names, whether 
they symbolize men whose tongues are dust 
or whose tongues are living flames, is not 
to answer the question. These mighty 
dead were great preachers when they were 
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alive; but why were they great? Those 
who are among us now may preach our 
hearts into high resolve and great peace ; 
but how do they do it? 

At the outset a sound judgment says 
that no adequate answer ever can be 
given. The deep things of man and God 
are beyond full analysis. Hidden within 
personality are the fires that set other 
souls aflame. Or, to change the figure, the 
living springs well up out of the deeps. 
Thirsty men drink and are satisfied, but 
who can answer how the needs of a parched 
soul are met by another soul? Here we 
are dealing with one of humanity’s most 
common facts and likewise one of life’s 
profoundest mysteries. If this be true, 
then why try to answer the question at 
all? Simply to determine the direction in 
which the answer lies. To determine the 
direction of the city, even though one 
may never count her battlements, is to 
make progress. So whither away to great 
preaching ? 

Six Illustrations 


During the past few weeks the writer 
has been trying to answer this question for 
himself. The method has been very prac- 
tical, though the results have not been as 
complete as he could have wished. To 
arrive at a tentative conclusion concerning 
direction, he selected six living preachers 
who are recognized as among the best. 
Three of these were English and three 
were American. Then he secured a book 
of sermons by each of these men. To read 
a sermon is not always edifying. Until a 
few weeks ago, he had an inward pride 
that he seldom read sermons written by 
other men. But his pride had a fall as he 
looked at six volumes of sermons piled 
upon his desk with a mingled feeling of 
expectancy and guilt. The guilt has been 
lulled into a drowsy non-resistance, while 
the expectancy has been merged into a 
spiritual adventure. 

To read a sermon is to miss the atmos- 
phere created by the place, the time, and 
the person preaching. Many a mighty 
sermon, as far as results are concerned, 
would make a poor showing upon the 
printed page. It often happens that a 
perfectly written sermon, in form and 
matter, is a dud when delivered. So, 
obviously, there are many reasons why 
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reading sermons will not give one all that 
is desired. 

But here it was the best that could be 
done. The fact that a preacher is held to 
his own pulpit every Sunday makes it 
impossible for him to go to hear other 
men preach. So preachers, all of whom 
were recognized as possessing personality, 
were selected. For argument’s sake, the 
personal equation was written as follows: 
A=B—C—X=-Y=Z. Of course, no two 
personalities are equal, and so this was a 
leap of faith. But, as our greatest dis- 
coveries of truth in every realm have been 
made through just such leaps, it is worth 
while taking it. 

All the preachers are interesting men, 
and they write well. Rev. J. D. Jones, 
of Bournemouth, England, is a Congre- 
gational preacher of high standing. Rev. 
John Hutton, of Glasgow fame, now of 
Westminster Chapel, is well known to 
many Americans. Rev. Hubert L. Simp- 
son is a Glasgow preacher who writes with 
insight and mystic charm. Rev. Charles 
R. Brown, Dean of Yale School of Re- 
ligion, is one of America’s foremost 
preachers. Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, of 
New York, is, in the words of a leading 
New York divine, “Year in and year out, 
the greatest constructive force in the 
metropolitan pulpit.” Rev. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick is not only the target for the 
fiery darts of conservatives, but, in the 
judgment of many, the spiritual leader of 
more thoughtful young people than any 
other preacher in America. 

Are these men great? Only time will 
tell. They have a wide hearing, and in 
the realm of thoughtful journalism as well 
as in the sphere of pulpit leadership they 
hold prominent places. Anyhow, they will 
serve as a frame upon which to hang our 
arrows pointing toward the high places of 
great preaching. 


Certain Contrasts 


What do they possess? It will be well 
to answer this question, in part, by a com- 
parison of the homiletic differences be- 
tween these men. The study for such a 
comparison will make it easier to discover 
the deeper elements which all six men 
possess in common. These undergirding 
factors, if they can be determined, are the 
personal subsoil out of which all great 
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preaching grows. Of course, they differ 
as English and American. Out of a dif- 
ferent background have they come and 
toward somewhat different goals do they 
aim. The Englishman is old in culture 
and hoary with a pulpit tradition. The 
American is a youth in culture and his 
pulpit traditions are in the making. The 
Englishman carries a sense of assurance ; 
God and himself he never questions. The 
American carries the spirit of adventure ; 
God is leading him and his country out to 
untried ways. 

There are five contrasts which are sug- 
gestive. The Englishman is Biblical in 
his preaching. There is a strong flavor 
of the Word everywhere. He is steeped 
in Old Testament pictures and Old Testa- 
ment phraseology. The Psalms have been 
meat and drink for his soul. The prophets 
have walked up and down through his 
heart. The wisdom of the great books is 
his wisdom. As a boy, he learned to love 
the Book and as a preacher he reveals his 
first devotion. Jesus is a character of 
history, it is true; but often more is he, 
like the prophets, a mystical figure to 
create mystical experiences. One cannot 
read Jones, or Hutton, or Simpson with- 
out feeling that the Bible lives again in 
the souls of these men. 

The American, on the other hand, is 
more ethical in his preaching. He, too, 
knows his Bible, but it is not bone of his 
bone and blood of his blood. Rather is it 
a tool to be used for concrete ethical re- 
sults. There are ethical ideals written 
across its pages. These must be brought 
out and put into operation in our present 
world. There are definite ethical results 
much to be desired in our American pres- 
ent-day civilization. From a study of the 
need, our American goes to the Bible to 
find the remedy. His approach is ethical 
and concrete. Of course, all comparisons 
smack of partiality and none are perfect. 
Yet one could say that the Englishman 
goes to his world from his Bible, while the 
American goes from his world to his 
Bible. The methods are different, and the 
results necessarily show the earmarks of 
national characteristics. 

Again, the Englishman arrives at his 
goal in a roundabout way. If he desires 
to reach the city gate, he is quite liable 
to take a little stroll across a near-by hill 
and reach the city, by a circuitous route, 
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after sunset. His descriptions of the view 
from the hill are beautiful. The thoughts 
that arise in one’s mind as he pictures the 
far-away hills of Moab or suggest snow- 
‘apped Lebanon are long, long thoughts. 
He is upon his way to the city, but the 
winding journey is pleasant and there is 
no sense of haste. ‘To take a weary man 
upon a journey, to show him old land- 
scapes, and to fill his arms with flowers 
and his heart with peace, and then to 
bring him to his soul’s home at eventide, 
is to enrich him forever. This the Eng- 
lishman can do. He may journey far, but 
his wanderings are across pleasant fields 
and through fertile valleys. To go with 
him is to go toward God, and often the 
walk is in the divine presence. 

The American is no loiterer by the way. 
If he starts out for the city, to the city 
he goes. The road can be none too straight 
for him. If there are long windings, he 
cuts across lots. If high hills bother, he 
may tunnel through them. Away beyond, 
there is the city and every bit of energy is 
expended in reaching the gates while the 
sun is yet high. In other words, the 
American is direct in his method. If he 
wants to tell his people about their pet 
sins, he goes to his task and tells them 
straight out of his heart. If he feels that 
America should become a member of the 
International Court, he does not leave his 
hearers to discover his convictions as he 
preaches a sermon upon Isaiah and Egypt. 
Jefferson is direct; Brown goes straight; 
Fosdick keeps his eye upon the city. 

This difference is a fact, in part, because 
of a difference in logic. The Englishman’s 
sermon is logical, but it is the logic of 
suggestion. As an assistant in psychology 
in Dartmouth College, the writer often 
tried this experiment. He would give the 
students a suggestive word and ask them 
to write it down. Then for the next min- 
ute they would write down as many words 
as came into their minds, and in the order 
in which. they came. They would then 
write out their reasons why one word, 
such as “lie,” for instance, was followed 
by “John,” as an illustration. There was 
always some such reason as this: “Lie” 
brought up John’s face because “John lied 
to me once.” This is the logic of sug- 


gestion; it is the Englishman’s logic as 
well. Not that he lacks in the logic of 
the schools, but his sermon is not the 
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product of such a logic. He speaks of 
Moab. Moab suggests Ruth, and Ruth 
makes him think of a great devotion, and 
so on, and so on. This is the logic of the 
poet and the child. It is often the logic, 
on the one hand, of the most cultured and, 
on the other hand, of those who have no 
culture at all. 

The American lays down his proposi- 
tion. If it is in the form of a text, there 
are certain well-formulated theses therein 
contained. These he suggests and often 
writes down. More than likely is his text 
a verse of Scripture that may suggest his 
sermon subject. But there is a funda- 
mental proposition and several logical 
steps leading up to it or away from it. 
How many American sermons have an in- 
troduction, followed by Roman numeral 
one, with two or three Arabic numerals; 
then Roman numeral two, and more 
Arabic numerals; and Roman numeral 
three, etc., and then a conclusion? The 
logic of suggestion is made to stand back, 
while the logic of sequence has full play. 
The American has been busy in clearing 
away the woods, buildings churches and 
school-houses, while his English brother 
has been looking out upon churches and 
schools all but crumbling with years. The 
Englishman has had time to wander, while 
the American has been compelled to get 
results by the most direct method. The 
American’s preaching is as relentless in its 
logic as his clearing of the woods and the 
building of cities is direct in its method. 
One is born out of days that are unhurried ; 
the other is a child of days that are full of 
fallng trees and the dust of hustling cities. 

Further, the Englishman has a peculiar 
cultural quality. This is revealed in the 
language he uses. Not only does he know 
his Bible, but he is familiar with a great 
literature. While he is not given to quota- 
tion more than his American brother, yet 
the language and thought of the master- 
pieces of English literature are part of 
the warp and woof of his language and 
thought. Shakespeare, Wadsworth, Ten- 
nyson—these he knows, and evidences of 
his knowledge are found upon every page. 
Centuries of history, a mighty literature, 
ancient universities, sublime cathedrals, 
quiet country lanes—how these suggest an 
indefinable something that becomes part 
of a man. 

The American is rugged. He has read 
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His thoughts 
shape themselves in the molds that are 


widely, but in a hurry. 


meaningful to his hearers. Two genera- 
tions from the ax and the plow are not 
enough to create a demand for phrases 
that root in an ancient cultural tradition. 
There is a ruggedness about the thought 
and the expression of our American 
preachers that is somewhat like the same 
quality in the prophets of Israel. Amos 
and Isaiah broke away from an old order, 
and their creative ideas and hot emotions 
had to flow in new channels ; so the Ameri- 
can is picturesque and often abrupt; but 
there is the strength of a great passion 
leaping through all his words. Culture is 
a rich possession and back of it there must 
be centuries of spiritual life. Ruggedness 
is a human virtue and often is akin to 
honesty and high purpose. 

The last comparison is from among 
many that might be suggested. The Eng- 
lishman depends for his results, in the 
main, upon a general impression. After 
reading an Englishman’s sermon or hear- 
ing an Englishman preach, one is liable 
to go away with a sense of having felt 
something. It may not be well for one to 
try to analyze this experience any more 
than it is well to try to analyze the emo- 
tions experienced at a symphony concert. 
Yet somehow the Englishman makes one 
feel things that are beyond words. The 
emotions are aglow and one’s soul is pos- 
sessed -of an indefinable something that 
cannot be painted or told. In brief, the 
Englishman gives one the mystical sense 
of yearning and partial finding, with the 
element of thought a bit submerged in the 
entire complex of a religious experience. 
Thought is there, but beyond it and around 
it there is quiet and God. One can throw 
one’s self back into the arms of the Eternal 
and for that high hour, at least, be pos- 
sessed of a great peace. 

The American is, upon the whole, not so 
much of a mystic. He seeks to hold men 
with a great idea; it unfolds before us; it 
is seen in all its logical bearings; it leads 
to certain conclusions; it is as irresistible 
as a rushing tide. There is emotion there, 
but it is caused more by the stress of 
thought. In America men have had to 
think their way along. The Puritan 
broke virgin ground, not only in Massa- 
chusetts, but in the universal area of the 
soul. To create a new civilization, lay the 
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foundations of States, and to live at the 
same time has not been easy. The mind 
has been aleap. It could not rest upon a 
couch made ready by other generations. 
The preacher has reflected his environ- 
ment. This is not saying that he can 
think beyond his English brother. But 
his preaching places an idea at the center 
and all else must give way to that. The 
entire comparison can be summed up in 
the following imperfect illustration: The 
Englishman makes one feel, “I can rest a 
bit, because God is sure. He is very sure.” 
The American makes one say, “I must 
work now and ever, because the issues of 
God await my labors.” 
Similarities 

Now, what is great preaching? This 
might be suggested: the combining of 
these two great schools into one spiritual 
appeal. It is an Herculean task. No one 
can realize it in the bigness of its mean- 
ing. But the arrows point in that direc- 
tion. To make men sure of God, and then 
to send them forth to do His will, is the 
supreme task confronting all preachers. 
The Englishman does the first well. The 
American does the latter with no less 
success. ‘To make the way toward this 
prayed-for goal a bit clearer, there are 
several common factors which are found 
in all six men. Beneath their differences 
there are universal prophetic qualities. 
They are of value as further sign-posts 
along the way. Of course, all great 
preaching grows out of great souls. Only 
true men can preach well. This is as- 
sumed. Not all true men can preach, 
however. There must be more than good- 
ness. What more? 

In the first place, there is a common 
element in all great preaching. Every 
real prophet of God possesses it. To sense 
its presence is a commonplace, but to 
analyze it is difficult. For the lack of a 
better name, it may be called personal 
power. This is something that has its 
roots in a great mystery. We may under- 
stand a few of the reasons why some men 
have power and others do not. But who 
is able to plumb the hidden depths of per- 
sonality and write the “whys” of personal 
power so that all may read? Why is this 
man, molded to look like some old Greek 
god, mentally furnished with all that 
university and seminary can give, with a 
voice as rich as the tones of a cathedral 
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organ, a sickening fizzle when he attempts 
to preach; while this other man, homely, 
self-trained, with a voice that rasps and 
sobs, is able to lift his hearers into the 
August Presence? One may not be able 
to tell why, but all recognize the presence 
or the lack of this personal power. All 
great preaching must grow out of it. 

Its expression is threefold. It takes 
personal power to win a congregation to 
a listening confidence. Jefferson makes 
men want to listen. When Brown begins 
to speak, most hearers are anxious to fol- 
low him, wherever he may go. At the 
very first, Hutton woos his congrega- 
tion to a receptive mood. Beyond the 
power to win, there must be the ability to 
hold a congregation. Not for twenty or 
thirty minutes only, but for months, years. 
Many a flashy parson owes his appoint- 
ment to the fact that he can preach well 
once or twice; but before a year is over he 
is thin and tinkling. The more often one 
hears Fosdick, the more one wants to hear 
him. The spirit grows with what it feeds 
upon. Beyond the power to win and to 
hold, there is the ability to convict. A 
verdict is ever the goal. Some men hold 
great throngs for many years and have 
preached but very little. Pulpit com- 
mittees often are unable to judge spiritual 
results because the bug for numbers has 
got them. The plate collections fre- 
quently become the standard of progress 
in Christ’s Kingdom. No man _ has 
preached until he has convinced men of 
the folly of sin and inspired at least a few 
to seek God and the new life. This per- 
sonal power, in all three of its manifesta- 
tions, may be as tempestuous as lightnings 
and thunders or as calm and sweet as 
moonlight ; but it is the background of all 
great preaching. 

In the second place, these six men have 
this further in common: they all preach 
under the spell of the imperiousness of 
the sermon hour. They are created of 
God for just such a time as the sermon is 
delivered. The mighty matters of the 
Kingdom hang in the balance. The 
Eternal is voiceless now unless they speak. 
There is an immeasurable gulf between 
the fussy self-importance of the parson 
who wears the habiliments of his office at 
such a tilt, mouthing his words in tones 
that tickle the ears of men, and the man 
who trembles with humility in the pres- 
ence of the need of a people and whe 
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speaks with a “Thus saith Jehovah.” “For 
this hour was I born,” calls the prophet. 
“Tn this hour I must speak or die,” is the 
necessary soul urge for the man who would 
follow in the footsteps of these great 
preachers. 

In the third place, these men speak di- 
rectly to the consciences of men. Each 
does it in his own way, but he does it. 
There is no shading and no apologizing. 
The souls of men are laid bare, and sins 
are uncovered before their eyes. No op- 
portunity is given for the sinner to hide 
behind the faults of another. It is as 
though the inner moral self had broken 
through its crust and now stood crying, 
“This do or perish.” Deep calls unto deep, 
and the preacher often becomes the scourge 
of God. The writer listened to Charles 
Jefferson last October. He spoke to the 
individual conscience and through that to 
the conscience of America. He was plead- 
ing for a warless world. How the deeps 
were broken up at these simple words, 
“Hear that, England. Listen to that, 
Germany. Pay attention to that, France. 
Heed that, America.” There was a sense 
that if the nations did not heed, our civili- 
zation was only a thin shell, all ready 
cracking for the outpouring of a molten 
liquid that would engulf us. God was 
vocal. 

The fourth common element is not so 
much a possession as the result of posses- 
sions. It has to do with the effect of 
great preaching. These six men produce 
the same effect, each in his own way. And 
so what is the final test of greatness in 
preaching? Surely not the learning of 
the preacher nor the beauty of his mes- 
sage. Neither is it the throngs that hang 
upon his words. Many can draw the mul- 
titudes because they make them laugh. 
Great preaching is not necessarily attrac- 
tive. John the Baptist was a stern man, 
and he compelled them to listen. The 
final test is this: The hearer must say, 
“God has spoken to me.” If it fails here, 
it is not preaching at all. It may be 
lecturing, entertaining, saying the words 
of the prophet and wearing the robes of 
the priest ; but unless man senses God the 
words are only sound, and there is no voice 
in the soul. 

“God has spoken to me.” This is the 
test. Some will know Him in the sense 
of moral guilt. The sins of other days 
will call with trumpet tongues, and the 
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soul will be lashed with great lashings. 
The voice of the Eternal will ring through 
all the corridors of life. And more, the 
Presence may be known in the beauty of 
some high resolve. Old duties that remain 
undone; new tasks that call men to high 
endeavor ; friendships that have been neg- 
lected and now are vocal for renewal; 
fellowship with Christ that was com- 
menced and forgotten; the building of 
the Kingdom of Heaven in a broken 
world—any of these and many more may 
serve as the summons of God. All great 
preaching sends one forth saying in one’s 
heart of hearts, “I must serve Christ’s 
Kingdom today. Let me go and tear down 
the strongholds of sin in order that the 
children whom Jesus loved may live in 
safety. Christ needs me and God bids me 
go.” The great preacher makes men say, 
“It was God.” 

Or at last, and in another way, these 
men create the sense of the Mystic Pres- 
ence. One leaves them under the spell of 
a Divine Mood. Sins do not trouble then, 
and there is no consciousness of any ex- 
alted moral purpose. “God just is, and 
He is mine, and that is enough.” For that 
hour there is assurance, and one throws 
one’s self back upon Him. Out of the deeps 
of the soul comes the glad ery, “Oh God, I 
have found Thee; for this little hour let 
me have peace.” Conscience wil] lash one 
later, and the old ideal will glow afresh 
because of this brief experience of Eternal 
Reality. “God is, and He is mine, now,” 
is the fulfillment of a human longing. 
The great preacher meets life’s deepest 
need just here. Blessed is he who makes 
God sure and brings men peace. 


And Finally 


Such is the way of great preaching. 
Many who are dust traveled the road al- 
most to the end. They left a race richer 
than they found it. Others who are alive 
today are close to this holy place. Eng- 
land and America thank God for them. 
A multitude crave the joy of pressing 
nearer to the hour when they, too, shall 
preach with authority. The way toward 
the city is known. For the world’s sake, 
may all preachers set their faces in that 
direction. Whether they arrive or not, 
eternally, may not matter. It is not given 
to all to be great. To fail to try for the 
journey is to miss the meaning of a high 
vocation. 
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A MISLEADING BOOK 





By GORDON GORDON-SMITH 


NE of the most insidious forms of 

current propaganda is the tireless ef- 
fort that is being made in certain quarters 
to undermine the belief of the people of 
the United States in the justice of the 
cause it defended in the World War. If 
the nation could be persuaded that Ger- 
many was the victim of a conspiracy of 
hostile powers to crush her, and that she 
was really the victim of an unprovoked 
attack, the national conscience would be 
greatly troubled and the confidence in the 
President and the statesmen who presided 
over her policies would be greatly shaken. 
If this feeling could be transformed into 
an active feeling of hostility to the former 
Allies of the United States, Germany 
would benefit by it. 

If public confidence can be shaken a 
state of distrust and anxiety will be 
created such as might again endanger the 
peace. A nation that is torn by doubts 
and the unrest they cause, might easily be 
brought to a state of mind which would 
render it liable to panic. I therefore re- 
gard it as an effort toward the mainte- 
nance of peace to maintain the belief of 
the American nation in the justice of the 
sacred cause for which it fought and for 
which so many of its sons died. It is for 
this reason that I invoke the aid of the 
ApvocATE OF PEACE THROUGH JUSTICE. 

This work of demoralization is mostly 
carried on by the written word. A large 
number of books and articles have been 
written by various writers inspired by so 
much prejudice and parti pris that they 
are calculated to confuse the issues and 
render the task of presenting them fairly 
and impartially more and more difficult. 


The Author 


One of the contributions of this kind is 
a work by Mr. Frederic Bausman, former 
member of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Washington, entitled “Let France 
Explain.” This work constitutes a savage 
attack on the French Republic and its 
policy since 1870 and practically accuses 
the French Government and its allies and 
associates of having deliberately planned 
the war of 1914 and forced it on an unwill- 
ing and peace-loving Germany. 
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Judge Bausman disclaims all German 
influence in the writing of his book and 
states that “no German suggested it” or 
“ever saw the written page”; but all the 
same it is written in a spirit of pure prop- 
aganda and is filled with so much sup- 
pressio vert and suggestio falst, from cover 
to cover, as to deprive it of all claim to be 
an impartial contribution to history. 
What is still more extraordinary is that 
this book found an English publisher. 
There has been no edition published in 
the United States; but it is significant 
that the English edition has been largely 
imported into this country and has been 
sent out widely to the press for review. 

Now, there are two ways of writing his- 
tory. One is to have lived in the coun- 
tries during the period under description ; 
to have studied and absorbed the feelings 
and opinions of the peoples, listened to 
the debates in their parliaments, had a 
personal acquaintance with the political 
and military leaders, and made a daily 
study of the public press. The other 
method, which is, of course, the more usual 
one, is to study public documents and the 
utterances of the political leaders, follow 
the tendencies of public opinion as ex- 
pressed in the daily press and the leading 
reviews, and consult all possible authori- 
ties. Judge Bausman has, as far as I can 
see, followed, or attempted to follow, the 
second method. He seems to have made 
a number of visits to Europe, but does 
not seem to have made any prolonged 
sojourns there. He therefore depends 
chiefly on his study of the written word as 
expressed in public documents and in pub- 
lications of all kinds. 

If this study is carried out in a judi- 
cious and impartial spirit and made by 
some one with a clear and judicial mind, 
the result should be a valuable contribution 
to history ; but if the writer starts out with 
a strong bias in favor of one side and only 
brings forward documents calculated to 
support his preconceived ideas, and sup- 
presses everything which weakens his 
point of view, the result is a travesty of 
the truth. This, I am afraid, is the case 
in Judge Bausman’s work. 






A Personal Word 


I would like first to furnish my readers 
with what I regard as my qualifications for 
criticising and replying to Mr. Bausman’s 
book. From 1886 to 1914 I spent most 
of my time in France and Germany. I 
lived altogether fourteen years in France 
and ten in Germany. The remainder of 
the time I was in London, in Russia, in 
Austria-Hungary and the Balkans. I 
have acted as newspaper correspondent in 
Paris, London, Rome, Vienna, Brussels, 
Warsaw, Belgrade, Athens, Sofia, and 
Constantinople. 

Between 1887 and 1913 I attended 
twenty grand maneuvers of the French 
army and seventeen of the German army. 
The first French maneuvers I witnessed 
were those of the 13th Army Corps, at 
Clermond-Ferrand, in 1887, then under 
the command of the famous General Bou- 
langer; and my first German maneuvers, 
during the reign of the old Emperor Wil- 
liam, were those of the Ist Army Corps, 
at Koenigsberg-in-Preussen, in the same 
year. The last I attended were the French 
maneuvers at Castel Sarazen, under Gen- 
eral Joffre, the year preceding the war, 
and the German maneuvers at Preussisch 
Holland, in East Prussia, in the same year. 
I have, therefore, closely watched the de- 
velopment of the armies of France and 
Germany and the growth of the military 
spirit. I was thus able to make an exact 
study of the great general staffs of the two 
armies and to make the personal acquaint- 
ance of the men responsible for the mili- 
tary leading in both countries. 

I have for over twenty years personally 
known all the leading men of the Paris 
and Berlin press, of all shades of opinion, 
and was for years a member of the Verein 
Berliner Presse. I was one of the found- 
ing members of the Anglo-American Press 
Association of Paris and an active member 
till I left Europe for the United States in 
1917. 

It has been my privilege to know every 
German chancellor from Prince Bismarck 
to Prince Buelow and most of the leading 
French statesmen since 1887. I was for 
years in close touch both with the Wil- 
helmstrasse and the Quai d’Orsay and at- 
tended hundreds of debates in the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Reichstag. 

I was in Paris at the outbreak of the 
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war and acted as war correspondent on the 
French front until Italy came into the 
war, when I proceeded to that country, 
where I remained till August, 1915. In 
that month I went to Serbia and was with 
the Serbian army during the 1915 cam- 
paign and took part in the famous retreat 


through Albania. When the Serbian 
army was reorganized and landed in Sa- 
loniki, I joined it once more and was with 
it till after the capture of Monastir. 

In February, 1916, I was sent on a spe- 
cial mission by the Prince-Regent of 
Serbia to Paris and London and was later 
sent to Washington. My reason for citing 
this état de services is not one of personal 
vanity. I merely wish to show that when 
I speak of events in Europe for the last 
thirty years I do so en connaissance de 
cause and with knowledge of people and 
events learned on the actual spot. It was 
this knowledge which caused me to read 
with ever-growing astonishment the book 
written by Mr. Bausman. 


Guilty France 


The thesis which he adopts is that 
France, after suffering a well-merited de- 
feat at the hands o Germany in 1870, in 
a war which she hac. forced on that peace- 
ful and peace-loving country, dreamed of 
nothing but a war of revenge, and that her 
preparations for this forced upon the 
pacific and peace-loving Germans the 
necessity of continually increasing their 
armanents. Russion he represents as a 
hopelessly corrupt and reactionary State, 
governed by unscrupulous scoundrels, ani- 
mated with only one desire, that of crush- 
ing Austria-Hungary. These Russo-French 
ambitions are represented as keeping Eu- 
rope in a state of unrest and forcing the 
peace-loving Central Powers to embark on 
an endless competition of armaments. 
France is represented as continually in- 
creasing her army and forcing the pacific 
Germany to follow her lead. 


A Travestry of History 


No greater travesty of history could be 
written than Mr. Bausman’s book. He 
completely ignores the fons et origo mali, 
the wresting by force from France in 
1870 of the two provinces of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. This the Germans knew—no one 
better—to be an act of high-handed injus- 
tice, such as was bound to rankle in the 
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heart of every Frenchman. In order to 
keep France crushed and powerless, Prince 
Bismarck imposed a war indemnity on 
France which he thought and hoped would 
take her generations to pay and would 
justify German occupation of her territory 
for decades. 


The Cause of the War of 1870 


Mr. Bausman’s travesty of history be- 
gins with his misrepresentation of the 
origins of the war of 1870. It was again 
a case of the wicked France forcing a war 
of aggression on the peace-loving Germany. 
“The French people,” he says, “wished to 
inflict some sort of punishment upon one 
of the German States because it had had a 
successful war with Austria—an infamous 
attitude, which cannot possibly be par- 
doned in a people who had successfully 
imposed their will upon Italy in an exactly 
similar situation.” 

Mr. Bausman passes over in complete 
silence the fact that Prince Bismarck de- 
sired a war with France, and that his 
whole policy was devoted to jockeying that 
country into declaring it, thus placing 
herself in a false position. That this is 
so is today known to everybody (with ap- 
parently the single exception of Judge 
Bausman ), beyond all possible doubt, from 
the confession of Prince Bismarck him- 
self. 

“T did not doubt,” he writes in his 
memoirs, “that a Franco-German war 
must take place before the constitution of 
the United Germany could be realized. I 
was at that time [1866] preoccupied with 
the idea of delaying the outbreak of this 
war until our fighting strength should be 
increased by the Prussian military legis- 
lation. This aim of mine was not even 
approximately reached in 1867. Each 
year’s postponement of the war would add 
100,000 trained soldiers to our army.” 

When he decided the moment had come 
to provoke a war with France he launched 
the famous candidature of a Hohenzollern 
prince for the throne of Spain. It would, 
he knew, rouse protest in France and give 
him a chance to embroil the two countries. 

Prince Bismarck thus describes the in- 
cidents of the fateful dinner he gave to 
von Moltke and von Roon, while awaiting 
the dispatch from Ems describing the 
French ambassador’s interview with King 
William: “I put a few questions to 
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Moltke,” he writes, “as to the extent of 
his confidence in the state of our prepara- 
tions, especially as to the time they would 
still require in order to meet this sudden 
risk of war. He answered that if there 
was to be war he expected no advantage 
to us by deferring its outbreak. In pres- 
ence of my guests I reduced the Ems tele- 
gram by striking out words, but not by 
adding or altering.” 

Prince Bismarck then informed his two 
guests that the result of the telegram as 
changed would undoubtedly be to force 
the Emperor of the French to declare 
war. “This explanation,” he writes, 
“brought about in the two generals a re- 
vulsion to a more joyous mood, the liveli- 
ness of which surprised me. They sud- 
denly recovered their pleasure in eating 
and drinking and spoke in a more joyful 
vein. Roon said, ‘Our God of old still 
lives and will not let us perish in disgrace.’ 
Moltke so far relinquished his passive 
equanimity that, glancing up joyously 
towards the ceiling and abandoning his 
usual punctiliousness of speech, he smote 
his hand upon his breast and said, ‘If I 
may but live to lead our armies in such a 
war, then the devil may come directly 
afterwards and take this old carcass.’ ” 

These quotations from Prince Bis- 
marck’s own book prove that the war of 
1870 was deliberately planned and brought 
about by him. I think I can also prove 
that the war of 1914 was equally well pre- 
pared for, definitely planned, and directly 
forced upon the world. 


Backgrounds 


I will, therefore, now give my version 
of the causes of the war, based, as I have 
said, on thirty years of close acquaintance 
with and observation of the policies and 
public sentiments both of France and 
Germany. 

The Germans, until 1870, were a purely 
agricultural people, “ein ackerbauendes 
Volk,” as they would themselves express 
it, living from the produce of the soil. 
The population was about forty million, 
all that the country could feed. The sur- 
plus population was forced to emigrate. 
This accounts for the millions of citizens 
of German origin in the United States. 

Then came the war with France and the 
payment of the French war indemnity of 
five billion francs in gold, for those days 
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The German Govern- 
ment, by undertaking great public works, 
brought this money into circulation. This 
flood of gold had the effect of completely 
changing the destinies of the nation. It 
embarked on the creation of a national 
commerce and industry the growth of 
which was one of the marvels of the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century. The 
first result of this transformation of the 
national life was a practical cessation of 
the stream of emigration. From several 
hundred thousand emigrants a year it fell 
to a few thousands. The demand for labor 
in the newly founded workshops and fac- 
tories gave work for all at home. 

Ia consequence the population increased 
by leaps and bounds, and its support soon 
exceeded completely the natural agricul- 
tural resources of the country. But the 
immense revenues from the flourishing 
commerce and industry enabled Germany 
to purchase abroad the foodstuffs neces- 
sary to feed the ever-increasing popula- 
tion. As the nation grew in wealth and 
power, its entirely justified ambition of 
playing a leading role in Europe steadily 
increased. It aspired to be a “Welt- 
macht,” or world Power, and under Prince 
Bismarck its “Welt Politik” was inaugu- 
rated. When, in 1878, the Congress of the 
Powers to settle the problems raised by the 
Russo-Turkish War was held in Berlin, 
this fact consecrated Germany as one of 
the Great Powers of Europe. The little 
Kingdom of Prussia of 1869 had become 
the mighty German Empire, with its 
boundless ambitions. 

The Berlin Congress sowed the first seeds 
of enmity between Germany and Russia. 
Bismarck at the congress had pretended 
to play the role of the “honest broker” 
(“der ehrliche Makler,” as he phrased it) ; 
but in reality he played his cards so skill- 
fully that Russia, which had won the war, 
went from the Congress nearly empty- 
handed. Bismarck well knew the deep re- 
sentment he had aroused in Russia, and 
henceforth the one object of his policy 
was to keep that Empire and France, the 
two countries to which German policy had 
been inimical, from joining hands. 

But it was soon clear that, in spite of his 
efforts to keep them apart, the inevitable 
result of German policy would cause them 
to gravitate toward one another. He pro- 
ceeded accordingly to seek alliances to 
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counterbalance any such combination. 
The result was the alliance with Austria- 
Hungary, later transformed into the 
Triple Alliance by the inclusion of Italy. 

Ever since 1870 Germany had been in- 
creasing her armed forces. The number 
of men with the colors had steadily grown. 
The first great addition was in 1886, when 
the famous “Septennat” was introduced 
in the Reichstag, adding nearly 50,000 
men to the peace effective. In order to 
force the Reichstag to vote this measure, 
Prince Bismarck engineered the notorious 
“Schnaebele incident” on the French 
frontier (a French police commisary 
named Schnaebele was lured on to Ger- 
man territory by a trick, seized, hand- 
cuffed, and conveyed to Strassburg and 
charged with espionage), an outrage which 
caused intense indignation and excitement 
throughout France and seemed to threaten 
war. In the midst of this excitement the 
German elections were held and the army 
increase assured. As soon as this was cer- 
tain, M. Schnaebele was released, apolo- 
gies were made to the French Government, 
and the incident closed. But from that 
moment a profound distrust of a country 
which could have recourse to such unscru- 
pulous political methods was implanted 
in France. Such features of German 
policy are passed over in silence by Mr. 
Bausman. 

It must, however, be admitted that as 
long as Prince Bismarck was in power 
Germany’s policy, though strongly na- 
tional and aggressive, did not threaten the 
public peace. His aim was chiefly to 
consolidate the advantages gained and 
rendered Germany’s position in Europe 
impregnable. Though his methods were 
sometimes brutal, on the whole he showed 
wise statesmanship. 


Coming of William II 


But with the disappearance of the Iron 
Chancellor and the advent of William II 
everything changed. Everything in the 
national life—the army, the industry, the 
trade and commerce—were pushed to the 
utmost limits. Germany became at one 
and the same time an armed camp and a 
hive of industry. Soon her foreign trade 
no longer satisfied her ambitions. She 
must have colonies, and the “scramble for 
Africa” began. 

Carl Peters, von Wissmann, von Tiede- 
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mann, Emin Pasha, and a score of other 
explorers headed expeditions to the Dark 
Continent, and German East Africa, Ger- 
man Southwest Africa, Togoland, and the 
Cameroons were annexed in rapid suc- 
cession. Some German agents showed a 
considerable amount of truculence and ar- 
rogance in their methods, which caused 
friction with the British, the Belgians, 
and the French; but in the end the new 
frontiers of the African possessions were 
drawn and a modus vivendi established. 
For the colonial policy Prince Bismarck 
showed little enthusiasm. “Ich bin kein 
Colonial Mench von Hause aus,” he de- 
clared in the Reichstag; but he bowed to 
the national will and carried out the aspi- 
rations of his fellow-countrymen with his 
habitual firmness and continuity of pur- 
pose. 

But when he retired from power the 
Colonial Party, the “Kolonial Fanatiker,” 
as he called them, had a free hand, and 
proceeded “to paint the map of Africa 
blue” with more zeal than discretion, 
aided and encouraged by the young Kaiser. 
With the acquisition of colonies came the 
necessity for a great fleet, and its creation 
was preached in season and out of season. 
The “Flotten Verein,” or Navy League, 
was founded, to which every commercial 
and industrial magnate with social ambi- 
tions and desirous of currying favor with 
the Kaiser subscribed largely. It soon 
had a membership running into the mil- 
lions and conducted a strenuous campaign 
with unlimited publicity. In the wait- 
ing-rooms of every station on the state 
railways huge charts of the sea power of 
the various nations, but chiefly that of 
Great Britain, were displayed. Rivalry 
with that Power was admitted to be Ger- 
many’s aim. Year by year the national 
fleet grew in power, until it secured the 
second place among the fleets of the world. 

Year by year the growth of the land 
forces kept pace with it, until the peace 
effective reached the enormous total of 
700,000 men. Each year the grand ma- 
neuvers of the army increased in impor- 
tance. Before the advent of William II 
these rarely exceeded a couple of army 
corps, or 50,000 men; but each year saw 
some fresh innovation until, bit by bit, 
the number of army corps engaged rose 
to three, four, and even five, strongly re- 
inforced with reservists. The Kaiser in 
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person directed masses of troops number- 
ing a quarter million of men. And these 
maneuvers were no mere military parades. 
Every effort was made to realize actual 
war conditions, and the press devoted 
columns upon columns to the accounts of 
this mimic warfare. Day by day, month 
by month, and year by year the belief in 
Germany’s military and naval power was 
forced on the nation, until something like 
military irtoxication of the public mind 
was attained. On each of my visits to 
Germany (and I followed seventeen grand 
maneuvers of her army) I saw an increase 
of the military spirit, an ever-growing ar- 
rogance based on the belief that Germany 
could, if she desired it, crush all foreign 
opposition to her “world policy” by force 
of arms. 

The country was at the same time a hive 
of industry. Magnificently equipped fac- 
tories and industrial plants of all kinds 
existed by thousands. Germany’s splen- 
did merchant marine carried her flag to 
the ends of the earth. Her world com- 
merce extended to every part of the globe, 
while her teeming population was increas- 
ing by hundreds of thousands every year. 
Her bureaucracy stood alone in Europe 
for efficiency and devotion to duty. Its 
hands were clean; bribery and corruption 
were practically unknown in her political 
life. The whole huge governmental ma- 
chine worked at high pressure for the 
greater glory and advancement of the 
Fatherland. And all of this power was 
concentrated in the hands of one single 
man and the statesmen and soldiers se- 
lected by him to carry out his will. 

Many people in foreign countries be- 
lieved that Germany was a State with a 
constitution which allowed the people to 
decide their own destinies. Outwardly it 
seemed so. People saw the Reichstag, 
elected by universal suffrage, functioning 
like any other parliament. It seemed to 
be passing laws and carrying out its legis- 
lative duties in sovereign independence. 
This, however, was a huge mistake. Ger- 
many was an autocracy as complete (but 
much more intelligent) than that of 
Russia. 

The constitution drawn up after 1870 
was a mere facade. By it the Reichtag 
could only consider and vote upon meas- 
ures which already had been approved and 
adopted by the Bundesrath, or Federal 
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Council. The Federal Council of 61 
members was composed of the personal 
representatives of the kings, princes, and 
grand dukes ruling the various States 
which composed the Empire. The Kaiser, 
as King of Prussia, appointed 17 mem- 
bers, and nearly a score of the smaller 
States conceded to Prussia the right to 
nominate their representatives in the Fed- 
eral Council. These members were the 
personal representatives of the various 
sovereigns and revocable at their pleasure. 
They merely carried out the orders they 
received. The Kaiser, therefore, had a 
clear majority of the votes of the Council, 
which he could thus force to obey his 
every wish. As the Reichstag could do 
nothing the Federal Council did not ap- 
prove, and as the Federal Council was 
completely in the hands of the Kaiser, 
William II behind this fagade of pre- 
tended constitutionalism really ruled as an 
autocrat. And that he actually did so 
history has shown beyond all doubt. 

As Germany increased in power and 
might the Kaiser began to dream a dream 
of world power. This was the creation 
of “Mittel Europa,” or the Central Euro- 
pean Empire, the founding of a great 
State which should run from the Baltic 
and the Atlantic to the Persian Gulf. If 
this was brought into being, Europe would 
be cut clean in two down the center. With 
Germany master of the Cattegat and the 
Dardanelles, the Baltic and the Black Sea 
would become German lakes. To realize 
this dream, the Kaiser would have to hold 
supreme power over Austra-Hungary, the 
Balkan Peninsula, and Asia Minor. Rus- 
sia would thus be completely cut off from 
the rest of Europe and would, slowly but 
surely, be pushed back in Asia. 

In presence of such a power, France and 
Italy would be helpless and would be 
forced to bow to the inevitable. Then 
would come the struggle with the British 
Empire, the defeat of which would spell 
German domination of Europe, prelimi- 
nary to the domination of the world. 

That such a dream was dreamed by 
William II and enthusiastically adopted by 
an immense majority of his subjects is 
beyond all doubt. For thirty years before 
the World War Pan-Germanism was 
preached as a national doctrine. Scores 
of volumes were published describing the 
great heritage of world power to which 
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Germany was called. Maps were pub- 
lished broadcast with the future world 
dominion of Germany indicated, so “that 
he who ran might read.” Societies were 
founded all over the Empire to preach its 
future greatness, while the Flotten Verein 
and the patriotic and military societies 
stoked the patriotic machine to white heat. 


Thrust at the Balkans 


One by one the necessary steps were 
taken to realize this grandiose ambition. 
The first thing necessary was an alliance 
with Austria-Hungary so close as to 
amount to the absorption of that empire. 
This alliance was effected in 1879, and 
year by year the bonds were drawn tighter, 
till finally the Wilhelmstrasse, in matters 
of foreign policy, completely dominated 
the Ballplatz. The relations between the 
Great General Staffs of the two Empires 
were also drawn so close that the tactics 
and strategy of the Austrian army was 
practically drawn up in Berlin. The 
Kaiser’s fiat thus ran from Koenigsberg- 
in Preussen to the Serbian frontier. 

Any chance of Italian opposition to 
German aims was eliminated by including 
her in the Austro-German aliance. In 
order to bring this about, Prince Bismarck 
cleverly exploited the anti-French feeling 
engendered in Italy by France’s policy in 
Tunis and elsewhere, at which the Italiens 
took umbrage. 

The next step was to draw the Balkan 
States into the combination. German in- 
fluence in Rumania was assured by placing 
Carl von Hohenzollern on the throne of 
that country, and in 1892 Austria-Hun- 
gary and Rumania concluded a secret 
treaty of alliance. This was renewed in 
1896, 1903, and 1913, and in February of 
the latter year the alliance was extended 
to Germany. 

German predominance in Bulgaria was 
assured by placing a German prince, Ferdi- 
nand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, on the throne 
of that country and by sapping and min- 
ing the influence of Russia (the country 
to which Bulgaria owed her existence as 
an independent State) by Austrian in- 
trigues. 

German influence in Greece was assured 
by the Kaiser giving his sister Sophie in 
marriage to the Crown Prince (afterwards 
King) Constantine. Prince Constantine 
was also brought to Germany, where he 
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underwent a long period of military train- 
ing as an officer of the Prussian Corps of 
Guards and was thoroughly embued with 
the idea that Germany as a military power 
was invincible. 

The Kaiser took advantage of the mar- 
riage festivities at Athens to push on to 
Constantinople, where, with Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, he laid the foundations of the 
offensive and defensive Turko-German 
alliance which was to play such a decisive 
role in the World War. It was, however, 
necessary to weld this huge complex of 
“Mittel Europa” into a homogeneous 
whole. The means of accomplishing this 
was the creation of the Berlin-Bagdad 
Railway, which was to be the backbone of 
the new world empire. From this steel 
vertebral column lines would branch out 
right and left and firmly establish the grip 
of Germany on the immense empire of her 
dreams. 


The Serbian Obstacle 


There was only one link necessary to 
complete the chain. This link was Serbia, 
the courageous little nation for which Mr. 
Bausman cannot find enough insulting 
terms. This “most infamous people in 
Europe,” whose “whole history is one of 
crime and violence,” dared to commit the 
crime of maintaining its independence. 
For thirty long years nothing was left un- 
done to force Serbia to accept German- 
Austrian domination. Her whole history 
during that period is one long series of 
arbitrary and oppressive acts on the part 
of Austria-Hungary. A cruel and crush- 
ing customs tariff was enforced against her 
to ruin her commerce and bring her to her 
knees before the Central Powers. Threats 
and cajoleries were tried in turn. The 
criminal weaknesses of King Milan were 
exploited to get him to sell his country’s 
liberty. 

Hand in hand with Austria’s hostile 
policy towards the Serbian Kingdom went 
her oppression of everything Serb in her 
own dominions. Croatia, Dalmatia, the 
Voivodina, the Slovene country, Bosnia, 
and Heregovina were held in the ruthless 
grip of Vienna and Budapest. Up to the 
beginning of the present century it would 
have been possible for wise statesmanship 
to have saved the Austrian Empire from 
dissolution by concessions to the Slav ele- 
ments. If, instead of holding them down 
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as inferior vassal States, the Slav element 
had been admitted to the government of 
the Empire on an equal footing with Aus- 
tria and Hungary, transforming it from a 
Dual to a Tri-al Monarchy, the Empire of 
the Hapsburgs might have been saved. 
But such a step would have marked the 
end of purely German influence. The 
Slav element in the Austrian Empire, be- 
ing numerically the strongest of the three, 
would have caused a new orientation of 
Austrian policy, one calculated to elimi- 
nate the preponderating influence of the 
German Empire in Austrian affairs. 

This had to be prevented at all costs. 
So the régime of Vienna and Budapest 
became more and more oppressive. In 
order to leave no doubt as to the views and 
intentions of the reactionaries of Vienna, 
Budapest, and Berlin, the Austrian Gov- 
ernment, in 1909, cynically informed the 
other Powers that it intended to tear up 
the last shred of the Treaty of Berlin and 
declared that it would purely and simply 
annex the Serbian-speaking provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, temporarily 
handed over to her in 1878, to be held till 
pacified and a stable government estab- 
lished. 

This act of arrogant oppression was the 
“last straw.” From that time on the 
movement of the southern Slavs of the 
Austrian Empire for liberty and recog- 
nition within the empire changed to a 
frankly separatist one, favoring secession 
and union with their brothers-in-race in 
Serbia and Montenegro, to form a strong 
and compact independent Serbo-Croat 
nation of thirteen million souls. 


The Will to Power 


Germany now saw that she must force 
Europe to admit her predominance and, 
if it refused to do so, must impose it by 
the sword. She made one last desperate 
effort to compel France to abandon the 
struggle against German supremacy. In 
1912 she suddenly decided to add nearly 
200,000 men to her peace effective, raising 
it from 750,000 to 940,000 men. The 
French peace effective at that time was 
about 500,000 men. The national defense 
law called for two years’ service with the 
colors, with two annual contingents of re- 
cruits of 250,000 men each. This was all 
that France. with her population of less 
than forty millions could furnish. She 
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would thus find herself faced by a Ger- 
man active army of double her own. Ger- 
many, with her population of nearly sev- 
enty million, had no difficulty in finding 
half a million recruits every year. 

The only way France could meet this 
menace would be by going back to three 
years’ military service with the colors, and 
thus have three contingents of 250,000, or 
a total peace effective of 750,000 men. 
The Germans, however, believed that the 
French would never go back to three years’ 
military service. Nothing, they thought, 
would induce the French peasant to send 
his twenty-year-old son to pass three years 
in a military barracks. This being so, 
France, being outnumbered by two to one, 
would gradually accept the position, ad- 
mit Germany’s supremacy, and bit by bit 
allow the German domination of Europe 
to be established. 

For months the Kaiser and his entour- 
age consulted every available authority. 
All the people they consulted were con- 
vinced that France would never consent 
to return to three years’ military service, 
and the German aim would be attained. 
The necessary legislation was introduced 
and railroaded through the Reichstag. 
And then something happened whigh up- 
set all the Kaiser’s calculations. France 
saw the danger and, with a heavy heart, 
made the necessary effort to meet it. The 
Parliament voted to return to three years’ 
military service, thus raising the French 
peace effective to 750,000 men. The Ger- 
mans had underestimated French patriot- 
ism and had overreached themselves. 
They had added enormously to their finan- 
cial burdens, but the relative military 
strength of the two countries remained un- 
changed. It was, if anything, changed 
to the detriment of Germany, as the 
French soldier, serving three years, would 
be better trained than the German soldier 
serving only two. 

I do not hesitate to say that from that 
moment the Kaiser resolved on war as the 
only way out of the impasse into which he 
had brought himself by his underestima- 
tion of French patriotism. Germany, he 
knew, could never permanently bear the 
strain of maintaining a peace effective of 
nearly a million men. An attack by the 
Central Powers, therefore, became inevita- 
ble. It was further necessary to lose no 
time, but to attack France before the three 
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years’ military service Germany had 
forced upon her bore its fruits. That this 
meant a European conflagration Berlin 
and Vienna well knew, but they had made 
up their minds to it. All that was re- 
quired was a plausible pretext. 


Serbia’s Gift 


This was furnished by the assassination, 
at Sarajevo, on June 28, 1914, of the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, the heir to 
the Austrian throne. On the excuse that 
the assassin was a Serb (how could it be 
otherwise in a Serbian province), the Bel- 
grade Government was accused of having 
inspired the crime. The famous ultima- 
tum, probably the most insolent diplo- 
matic document ever penned, was pre- 
sented to King Peter’s Government. It 
was not intended that it should be ac- 
cepted. And yet Serbia, on the advice of 
the Entente powers and in the interests of 
peace, did accept it. M. Pashitch’s Gov- 
ernment merely asked for further infor- 
mation regarding some points which were 
obscure. But as the Central Powers had 
resolved on war, this sufficed. Baron 
Giesl] von Gieslingen, the Austrian minis- 
ter, declared the reply unsatisfactory, 
broke off diplomatic relations, and left 
Belgrade. Twenty-four hours later war 
was declared. 

Mr. Bausman cannot find epithets in- 
sulting enough for the Serbian people. 
“Infamous,” “vile,” and other terms are 
used to describe them. He expresses re- 
gret that Austria was not allowed to crush 
them under its booted heel. May I be 
permitted to give, in my turn, my estimate 
of that little people. I have been with 
them through “good report and evil.” I 
have the honor of knowng King Alexan- 
der, one of the most democratic and high- 
minded sovereigns in Europe; but I have 
also marched and suffered with the peas- 
ants of the Shumadia and the Morava in 
two campaigns. I consider the Serbs to 
be one of the bravest, most hospitable, and 
kind-hearted people I have ever met, and 
inspired with a love of liberty and inde- 
pendence for which they would die to the 
last man. 

As soldiers, they have few equals and no 
superiors. They are brave, disciplined, 
and patient under suffering to an incred- 
ible degree. That they aided to save 
Europe from the domination of the Teuton 
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even more than Belgium did is beyond all 
doubt. If their resistance had collapsed 
in the first four weeks of the war, as the 
Kaiser fondly hoped it would, what would 
have happened? The armies of the Cen- 
tral Powers would have swept tri- 
umphantly down to Constantinople. Bul- 
garia would have received them with open 
arms; Rumania, having a treaty with 
them, would have joined them: Greece, 
too, would have welcomed them, and “Mit- 
tel Europa” would have come into being 
six weeks after the war started. 

Under the circumstances, Italy would 
not have moved or, if she did, would have 
remembered that she was a member of the 
Triple Alliance. The Kaiser had then 
only to organize and weld together the 
fighting forces of Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, and the Ottoman Empire, add 
them to those of Germany and Anstria, 
and pour them by millions against France 
and Russia. 

But Serbia nobly did her duty. Single- 
handed against the might of the Austrian 
Empire, King Peter’s faithiul troops 
twice hurled back, in hopeless rout, the 
flower of Francis Joseph’s army. For one 
long year, unaided by any ally, the Serbs, 
single-handed, held the Danube front and 
prevented a European catastrophe. Then, 
when Germans, Austrians, and Bulgarians 
were banded against her, Serbia still 
fought for months, outnumbered three to 
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one, with the courage of despair. When 
her armies, shrunk to 150,000 men, were 
driven to the frontier they still kept their 
plighted word. They faced the desola- 
tion of the snow-clad Albanian mountains, 
retreated to Corfu, reformed their broken 
ranks, landed at Saloniki, and resumed 
the desperate struggle. 

The last glorious phase of this great 
Serbian épopée, the attack on the Dobra 
Polje, the breaking of the Bulgarian lines, 
and their triumphant advance back to 
their beloved Serbia, proved them men of 
an indomitable race, the soldiers of the 
“nation that will never die.” 

Today the Serbs are once more installed 
in the position they held centuries ago, the 
“Guardians of the Gate,” barring the route 
to any conqueror who will again try to 
dominate the East. As long as King 
Alexander’s gallant army fulfills this mis- 
sion, Europe can sleep in peace. “On ne 
passera pas.” 

And it is for such a people that Mr. 
Bausman can only find words of insult; 
and all for what? To justify his thesis 
that the pacific and peace-loving Kaiser 
was provoked and wantonly attacked by 
the wicked and perfidious France. A book 
such as he has written, defending the Ger- 
man Empire and its attack on civilization, 
is an insult to the thousands of his gallant 
countrymen today lying dead on the soil 
of France and Flanders. 
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BRITISH NOTE TO RUSSIA 


Following is the text of the note sent by 
the British Government to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment: 

February 1, 1924. 

1. I have the honor, by direction of my 
government, to inform Your Excellency that 
they recognize the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics as the de jure rulers of those 
territories of the old Russian Empire which 
acknowledge their authority. 

2. In order, however, to create the normal 
conditions of complete friendly relations and 








full commercial intercourse, it will be neces- 
sary to conclude definite practical agreements 
on a variety of matters, some of which have 
no direct connection with the question of 
recognition, some of which, on the other hand, 
are intimately bound up with the fact of 
recognition. 

3. In the latter category may be cited the 
question of existing treaties. His Majesty's 
Government are advised that the recognition 
of the Soviet Government of Russia will, ac- 
cording to the accepted principles of inter- 
national law, automatically bring into force 
all the treaties concluded between the two 
countries previous to the Russian revolution, 
except where these have been denounced or 
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have otherwise juridically lapsed. It is obvi- 
ously to the advantage of both countries that 
the position in regard to these treaties should 
be regularized simultaneously with recogni- 
tion. 

4. Technically unconnected with recognition, 
but clearly of the utmost importance, are the 
problems of the settlement of existing claims 
by the government and nationals of one party 
against the other and the restoration of Rus- 
sia’s credit. 

5. It is also manifest that genuinely 
friendly relations cannot be said to be com- 
pletely established so long as either party has 
reason to suspect the other of carrying on 
propaganda against its interests and directed 
to the overthrow of its institutions. 

6. In these circumstances His Majesty’s 
Government invite the Russian Government 
to send over to London at the earliest possible 
date representatives armed with full powers 
to discuss these matters and to draw up the 
preliminary bases of a complete treaty to set- 
tle all questions outstanding between the two 
countries. 

7. In the meantime I have been given the 
status of charge d’affaires pending the ap- 
pointment of an ambassador, and I am to 
state that His Majesty’s Government will be 
glad similarly to receive a Russian charge 
d’affaires representing the Government of the 
Union at the Court of St. James. 





SOVIET CONGRESS’S RESPONSE 


A resolution, a copy of which has been 
forwarded by the Russian Mission to the 
British Foreign Office, was adopted by the 
Second Union Congress of Soviets after Mr. 
Litvinoff’s report on the de jure recognition 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics by 
Great Britain. The resolution states that 
the congress “notes with satisfaction that 
this historic step (of de jure recognition) 
was one of the first acts of the first Govern- 
ment of Great Britain chosen by the working 
classes.” The resolution continues: 


The working class of Great Britain has 
been the true ally of the working masses of 
the U. S. S. R. in their struggle for peace. 
The peoples of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics remember the efforts of the work- 
ing masses of Great Britain and the advanced 
section of British public opinion for the end- 
ing of the boycott, the blockade, and armed 
intervention. They realize that the recogni- 
tion which has resulted is the consequence of 
the unfaltering will of the British people, 
which unanimously demanded the political 
recognition of the Soviet Government as a 
necessary condition for the establishment of 
universal peace, the economic reconstruction 
of the world after the ruin caused by the 
imperialist war, and in particular for a suc- 
cessful fight against industrial stagnation 
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and unemployment, in Great Britain itself. 
As a result of these united efforts of the 
pacific policy of the Soviet Government (un- 
der the guidance of V. I. Lenin) and of the 
loudly expressed determination of the British 
people, there has resulted at last the estab- 
lishment of normal relations between the two 
countries in a form worthy of both great peo- 
ples and laying the foundations for their 
friendly co-operation. 

In the tense atmosphere of international 
relations today, fraught with the dangers of 
new world conflicts and justly constituting 
a subject for anxiety among the working peo- 
ple of all countries, this step of the British 
Labor Government acquires special and strik- 
ing importance. 

This Second Congress of Soviets of the 
U. S. S. R. declares that co-operation between 
the peoples of Great Britain and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics remains as be- 
fore, one of the first cares of the Union 
Soviet Government, which, in keeping with 
all its preceding policy of peace, will make 
every effort to settle all disputed questions 
and misunderstandings and to develop and 
consolidate economic relations, which are so 
necessary for the economic and political 
progress of the peoples of both countries and 
of the whole world. 

This Second Congress of Soviets of the 
U. S. S. R. stretches out its hand in friendly 
fraternal greeting to the British people and 
empower the Union Government to under- 
take the necessary demarches before the 
British Government arising out of the fact of 
recognition of the Soviet Government. 


BRITAIN AND FRANCE 


Text of Premiers’ Letters 


Following is the text of the letters recently 
interchanged between the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain and M. Poincaré: 


ForeEIGN OFfrFice, 8S. W. 1, Jan. 26, 1924. 
My DEAR PREMIER: 

Our two countries have gone through such 
trying times side by side and have made such 
sacrifices together for a common cause that 
on coming into office I address you a personal 
note, not only to inform you of the change, 
but to send you my greetings and good 
wishes. 

I grieve to find so many unsettled points 
causing us trouble and concern, and I assure 
you it will be my daily endeavor to help to 
settle them to our mutual benefit. You have 
your public opinion, and I have mine; you 
have your national interests to conserve and 
protect, and I have mine. Sometimes at first 
they may be in conflict, but I am sure by the 
strenuous action of goodwill these conflicts 
can be settled and policies devised in the pur- 
suit of which France and Great Britain can 
remain in hearty co-operation. We can be 
frank without being hostile, and defend our 
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countries’ interests without being at enmity. 
Thus the Entente will be much more than a 
nominal thing, and France and Great Britain 
ean advance together to establish peace and 
security in Europe. 

Pray accept these assurances and my senti- 
ments of personal respect, and believe me to 
be, your obedient servant, 

RAMSAY MAcDONALD. 





M. Poincaré’s Reply 

Following is M. Poincaré’s reply: 

Paris, January 28, 1924. 
My Drag PRIME MINISTER: 

I am much touched by the kind letter 
which you have been good enough to write to 
me, to inform me yourself that you have en- 
tered on your high functions and to send me 
your personal good wishes. 

I hope with all my heart that your efforts 
for the welfare of your country will be 
crowned with success. The bonds which 
unite it to my own have been knit together, 
as you recall, in times of common trial and 
sacrifice. You may be sure that the memory 
of these times is ever present to my mind, 
as it is to yours. 

I also deeply regret that several questions 
of importance to our two countries have not 
yet been settled. Like you, I will do my 
utmost to solve them by friendly agreement 
and to our mutual advantage. If we have 
to take into account public opinion in our 
respective countries, if we have both to safe- 
guard our national interests, I am confident 
that in applying, each in his own sphere, the 
vigorous action and the goodwill of which 
you speak to the settlement of problems aris- 
ing between us, we shall solve them in such a 
manner as to maintain between Great Britain 
and France the policy of co-operation essen- 
tial to our two countries and to the tran- 
quillity of the world. 

My own frankness shall be no less than 
yours, and if in the defense of French in- 
terests I show the same fervor as you in the 
defense of British interests, you may be sure 
that nothing will ever change the cordiality 
of my deep-rooted feelings. It is impossible 
that, animated as we both are by such senti- 
ments, we should fail to make the Entente 
effective and fruitful of the results which 
it can and ought to bear in order that Europe 
as a whole should find once more peace, se- 
curity, and freedom to work. I beg you, my 
dear Prime Minister, to accept the assurance 
of my high consideration and my most cor- 


dial good wishes. 
R. Porncaré. 


CHICHERIN ON 
MR. MACDONALD’S DECISION 


According to the Manchester Guardian of 
February 8, Mr. Chicherin, the Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, has given Mr. Arthur 





Ransome an exclusive interview in which he 
spoke as follows: 


“Our Soviet Congress characterized the 
recognition of the Soviet Republics by Great 
Britain as an historical event. This is quite 
true, and it is impossible to exaggerate the 
role which this event will play in the de- 
velopment of the world situation. Two fac- 
tors in Great Britain have brought about this 
result. The first was the unanimous demand 
of the working class, which, in the form of 
unemployment, feels bitterly the present dis- 
ruption of the world’s economic system and, 
with the whole strength of its just instincts, 
strives for the only real remedy, namely, the 
drawing of Soviet Russia into completely 
normal intercourse with Great Britain. The 
second factor was the far-seeing enlightened 
comprehension of the most thoughtful ele- 
ments in English political quarters. 

“From the first beginning of our Republic 
I have unceasingly pointed out the unparal- 
leled flexibility, capacity, and adaptation of 
the best section ef English ruling quarters. 
Many times, for example, when the British 
Government, alone among the great powers, 
supported Esthonia in her desire to conclude 
peace with Soviet Russia, I pointed out that 
on the Thames there are most long-sighted 
statesmen who can perceive in advance the 
coming of new forces and the need of adapta- 
tion to those new forces. Compromise has 
long been the great art of British statesman- 
ship. In the first days of our existence, when 
other governments showed unmitigated ha- 
tred, the British Government alone among 
western powers, showed some willingness to 
compromise with our new-born government. 
Iiven when the wave of intervention was at 
its height, Mr. Lloyd George raised his voice 
for agreement with Soviet Russia, and the 
Liberal press, which represented a far-seeing 
section of British public opinion, has never 
ceased, even in the worst periods, to denounce 
intervention and speak out for agreement 
with our government. 


British Initiative in Trade Relations 


“The resumption of trade relations with 
Russia was the result of the initiative of the 
British Government, and through all the vi- 
cissitudes of the relations between our two 
countries the truly Liberal press never ceased 
to advocate conciliation and agreement. 
Working-class opinion and enlightened politi- 
cal thought are the two forces which brought 
about the present admirable result. I com- 
pletely concur with the Liberal press in think- 
ing this the wisest step yet taken by the 
British Government after the war. It is a 
great example of the genuine statesmanship 
which understands the powerful psychologi- 
cal forces that underlie the policies of States. 
The men who advocated and carried through 
this step obviously understand the effect it 
will have on the minds of the 130 millions of 
the great Soviet Federation. As the result 
of the enormous interest which the masses 
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in Russia show for foreign politics, Great 
Britain will forthwith enjoy such popularity 
as will be a real political factor. It can be 
said that with a single stroke she has 
strengthened her international position and 
has altered the combination of forces on the 
political chess-board. 

“But the wise thing must be thoroughly 
wise, and must not be left unfinished. Wise 
things cannot be done half-heartedly. Ham- 
let could never have been a real statesman. 
Why, then, in the British note announcing 
such a grand decision is there a sort of inter- 
mixture of limitations of that original de- 
cision? Instead of leaving a feeling of full 
and complete satisfaction and joy, the British 
note leaves in the mind some doubt and a 
feeling of vagueness of purpose. What mean 
these subtle distinctions between recognition 
and normal conditions? After reading the 
first paragraph of the note I thought it gave 
us full recognition, but in the second para- 
graph I found that normal conditions be- 
tween us will be restored only after vexed 
questions about debts, private property, and 
so on have been solved. We have recogni- 
tion, but not normal conditions. What does 
recognition imply if not normal relations be- 
tween the States in question? Why cannot 
we at once nominate an ambassador? Obvi- 
ously, because there are no normal conditions 
between us. What, then, remains of recog- 
nition? What demon of doubt has with his 
icy breath blasted the grand resolution of full 
recognition? Whose unlucky influence has, 
at least in part, tarnished the gilt of the wise 
historical event of the restoration of full and 
complete friendly intercouse between our 
peoples? 

“But let us hope for the best. Let us go 
on with our work. From the first day when 
Mr. Krassin appeared in London we have 
striven for oportunities of thrashing out all 
our differences and mutual suspicions. Until 
now British rulers have evaded the work of 
complete outspokenness. We have much to 
say. Lord Curzon’s diplomacy has not been 
tender towards us, and I am especially glad 
to have as partner in this full and complete 
frankness Mr. MacDonald, the best friend of 
the much-regretted Keir Hardie. 


Relations with the East 


“Mr. MacDonald will understand that our 
unbreakable friendship for the peoples of the 
East does not mean aggressiveness on our 
part, but, on the contrary, means the putting 
in practice of the principles which the great 
Keir Hardie so magnificently advocated. In 
so far as my friend Mr. Clifford Allen and 
my friend Mr. Fenner Brockway are strug- 
gling for peace and brotherhood among na- 
tions, I may say that the Soviet Government 
are supporting the same cause. 

“When Gladstone, who tried in vain, but 
still tried, to put in practice the idea of a 
non-aggressive Little England, strove for 
agreement with Russia, he had before him 
the extremely aggressive Russia of Alexander 
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III, and his Copenhagen interview with 
Russian statesmen was doomed to failure in 
view of the incurable greed of Russian 
Tsarism. Mr. MacDonald is in a_ better 
position, for he is faced not by greedy Tsarist 
Russia, but by a great federated republic of 
peace, which writes on its banner: ‘Full inde- 
pendence, full freedom, and self-disposal for 
every nation.’ Alexander III in conciliation 
was no match for Gladstone. To Mr. Mac- 
Donald I can put the opposite question and 
ask: ‘Will his love of peace and his coacilia- 
tory spirit be as great as our own?” 


TREATY BETWEEN ITALY AND 
THE KINGDOM OF THE SERBS, 
CROATS, AND SLOVENES. 


The following treaty between Italy and the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
was ratified by the Chamber of Deputies, at 
Belgrade, February 19, 1924: 


Article I. The Italian Government recog- 
nizes the full sovereignty of the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes over Porto 
Barosh and the Delta, which will be evacu- 
ated and handed over to the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes two days after 
the exchange of ratifications. 

Article II. The Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes recognizes the full sov- 
ereignty of Italy to the town and harbor of 
Fiume, with its territory, which will be 
handed over to Italy with the frontier lines 
described in the following article. 

Article III. The frontier lines of the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes in 
regard to Fiume, which were laid down by 
Article III of the treaty of Repallo, on No- 
vember 12, 1920, are to be modified in the 
sense of the above-quoted Article II. This 
modification will be carried out by a mixed 
commission composed of Italian delegates 
and delegates of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes. The modification will 
take place according to the following lines: 
the road from Kaslav to Fiume will be held 
by the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes from a point to the east of Tometich 
to the cross-roads to the north of Bergudi. 
The frontier line will be traced on the ter- 
rain which lies between the railway line and 
the above-mentioned road. In a northeast- 
erly direction from this point the frontier 
line will be so modified that Belin will remain 
in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, and to the north, near Drenova, 
it follows a convex line to a point on the 
Fiumara, which will be drawn in the north- 
ern half of the present frontier, between the 
eighth and the ninth frontier boundary mark. 

Article IV. The Kingdom of Italy recog- 
nizes the full sovereignty of the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes to the terri- 
tory which will be handed over to it and 
which will be evacuated after the delimita- 
tion of the new frontier line by the Mixed 
Commission. This Commission will carry out 
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named territory will be evacuated and 
handed over five days after the exchange of 
ratifications. 

Article V. The frontier between Fiume 
and the Porto Barosh along the Bankino will 
be laid down in conformity with the line laid 
down and marked on the map accompanying 
the Repallo Treaty. The line will be laid 
down in the manner which, in the opinion of 
the frontier commission, will be most suitable 
for the customs control of the two States. 
The connecting road, as well as the draw- 
bridge between the Porto Grande on the 
Fiumara and the harbor of Barosh, remains 
on Italian territory. The Kingdom of Italy 
recognizes the full sovereignty of the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes over 
the Fiumara River. The frontier line will 
accordingly be drawn in such a manner that 
it will not interfere with the navigation on 
the Fiumara itself. For the use of this river 
the Italian Government will pay a yearly tax 
of one gold dinar per annum to the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

Article VI. The relations between the 
frontier zones, the frontier committee of Kas- 
lav, and the Italian frontier territory, which 
until the conclusion of a commercial treaty 
are subject to the conditions in this treaty, 
will be settled by a frontier traffic committee. 
Both powers are in agreement that in the 
commercial treaty all questions concerning 
frontier traffic will be settled in such a way 
that due allowance will be made for the eco- 
nomic relations between the individual zones, 
and special attention will be given to the spe- 
cial interests of the inhabitants. 

Article VII. The Kingdom of Italy leases 
to the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes for fifty years the covered and un- 
covered spaces on the Porto Grande, which 
are included in the Taon de Revel basin. In 
conformity with Article XXI of the conven- 
tion annexed to this treaty this lease ex- 
cludes all exterritorial character from this 
territory and extends to the unlimited use of 
the large warehouses on the Molo Nepoli, the 
two warehouses along the bank of the Taon 
de Revel basin, and farther to the warehouses 
on the Molo Genova, as well as to the privi- 
leged use of that bank which is on the fron- 
tier of the basin. The officials and the em- 
ployees of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes who will be in charge of the 
traffic in their State in this basin, will carry 
out their functions in the terms of the con- 
vention which is annexed to this treaty. The 
Government of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes will pay the Italian 
Government a yearly rent of one gold lira. 

Article VIII. The chief railway station of 
Fiume will be organized as an international 
frontier station, to which a delegation of 
railway employees, composed of railway ex- 
perts and other persons, such as is usual in 
international railway stations, will be at- 
tached. This delegation will, together with 
the Italian employees, regulate the traffic 
on the section which connects the railway 
station of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
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Barosh. The fashion in which this common 
activity will be regulated is laid down in the 
convention annexed to this treaty. In re- 
gard to the water supply of Fiume, this will 
be also regulated according to the conditions 
laid down in the convention annexed to the 
treaty. 

Article TX. The Slavic minority in Fiume 
will create a régime on the same lines as that 
regulating the rights and duties of the Italian 
minority in Dalmatia. 

Article X. This treaty will be ratified and 
ratifications exchanged in Rome _ within 
twenty days from the signature of the treaty, 
drawn up in duplicate in Rome on January 
27, 1924. 


News in Brief 





LABOR SHORTAGE IN INpIA has greatly stim- 
ulated the use of coal-cutting machinery in 
the Indian coal mines. Most of the large 
collieries in the various fields are now 
equipped with electric power. Forty elec- 
trically driven coal-cutting machines were in 
operation in the Ranesgunge and Jherria 
fields, and during 1922 these machines cut a 
total area of 1,065,456 square feet. In addi- 
tion, three machines operating on compressed 
air cut 190,890 square feet in the Jherria 
field. One colliery has introduced a mechan- 
ical loading conveyor which operates by com- 
pressed air. 


In NORWAY BOTH PUBLIC AND PRIVATE in- 
terests are pursuing conservative policy with 
the object of establishing finances as quickly 
as possible on a sound basis. In a recent 
message to the Storthing, the Norwegian Govy- 
ernment outlined its program, which shows 
a determined intention of balancing the 
budget and carrying through economic re- 
construction. The message further recom- 
mends the repeal of the prohibition act with 
the express purpose of aiding government 
finances, and the opening of negotiations with 
Soviet Russia for the settlement of all pend- 
ing questions. The proposed 1924-25 budget 
is characterized by rigid economy. 


THE GERMAN MERCANTILE FLEET is steadily 
recovering its former position among the 
world’s maritime carriers. Little by little 
the German fleet operators are exploiting 
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lines of sea traffic which they were con- 
strained to abandon at the outbreak of the 
World War. German traffic via the Suez 
Canal indicates notably the steps of this 
progress. According to statistics furnished 
by the Suez Canal Company, the German flag 
made its first appearance along the Suez 
route October 23, 1920, after a total suspen- 
sion of 86 months. In 1913, with a total of 
3,352,000 tons, Germany held first place after 
Great Britain among the nations represented 
in the traffic of the Suez Canal. In 1920 only 
three German ships passed through the Suez 
Canal. Two belonged to the Deutsch-Aus- 
tralische Gesellschaft, sailing from Hamburg 
to Java, and one owned by the Hansa Line, 
which sailed for the British East Indies. In 
1921 thirty-five passages were made through 
the canal by vessels flying the German flag. 
During 1922, however, vessels under the Ger- 
man flag passed through the Suez Canal 149 
times, and during the first eight months of 
1923 the German tonnage passing through 
the Suez Canal was greater than during the 
entire year 1922. 


ZAGHLUL PasHA, THE NEW PREMIFR of 
ogypt, will be likely, under the 1922 agree- 
ment with Great Britain, to negotiate a final 
treaty between that country and his own. 
This treaty will have to cover four principal 
subjects—security of communications (in- 
volving the Suez Canal), the protection of the 
rights of minorities, the problem of foreign 
residents and the capitulations, and the con- 
trol of the Sudan. Just what the new pre- 
mier’s attitude will be toward these impor- 
tant fundamentals of policy is not yet known. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE LITAS in place of 
the German mark and the Russian ruble as 
standard currency in Lithuania has saved the 
State from ruin. The litas, said the Finance 
Minister, in introducing his budget for 1924 
to the Parliament, is now accepted in East 
Prussia, in Polish Lithuania, and is quoted 
on foreign exchanges. Agriculture in the 
country has reached its pre-war volume and 
every department of industry shows an in- 
crease over 1914. There is great lack of 
fertilizer, unobtainable during the German 
occupation, and the minister stressed the 
great need for better internal transportation 
facilities. He was able, however, to announce 
a loan of £1,000,000 from a British firm for 
the supply of materials for railways, eleva- 
tors and similar undertakings. Lithuanian 
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state economy was, last fall, on the brink of 
an abyss, but with a stable national currency, 
with her wide field of raw material in agri- 
culture and forests, and the establishment of 
better transportation facilities, the outlook is 
distinctly encouraging. 


THE Swiss FeperaL Councit has approved 
the arbitration treaty which has been drawn 
up with Portugal and which will be submitted 
to Parliament for ratification. Other arbi- 
tration treaties are in preparation with Hol- 
land, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Aus- 
tria, and negotiations are also proceeding 
with Hungary. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE 
Unions has resolved to organize two summer 
schools in the year 1924, one of which will be 
held at Schénbrunn Castle, near Vienna, from 
July 21 to August 2, and the other at Ruskin 
College, Oxford, from 18th to 30th of August. 
Both schools are primarily intended for young 
men and women who are active workers in 
the Labor movement. 


THE SOUTHERN PaciFic RatrLroap line in 
Mexico is about to complete a gap in rail- 
way lines between Tepic and La Quemada, 
in Jalisco. This will give a direct outlet to 
the west coast from Mexico City and central 
Mexico. The distance to be covered is about 
103 miles and involves the expenditure of 
about $15,000,000. 


NICARAGUA CELEBRATED THE 102D ANNIVER- 
SARY of its independence September 14 and 
15, 1923. The day was marked by patriotic 
exercises in the schools, by parades and ad- 
dresses. 


JAPAN NOW REQUIRES FOUR YEARS of Eng- 
lish for graduation from a middle or secon- 
dary school and for admission to a higher 
institution of learning. For advanced tech- 
nical and commercial schools five years’ study 
of English are required. 


THE FAscist1 GOVERNMENT has pursued a 
policy in Italy which recognizes the principle 
of a mutual interest between the State and 
private enterprise. This policy has done 
much to remove the former fear on the part 
of business interests that their activities 
would be curtailed by government interfer- 
ence. The improvement in the finances of 
the Italian Government has been accelerated. 
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THE SHARE OF THE UNITED STATEs in the 
trade of the Philippine Islands has increased 
from 11 per cent in 1900 to 65 per cent in the 
first ten months of 1923. Manila hemp and 
sugar of the islands are the leading exports, 
and cotton manufactures rank first in. im- 
ports from the United States. 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN CABLE COMMUNICA- 
TIONS with France has recently been inaugu- 
rated. -It has been necessary hitherto for all 
messages to be handled by the French post- 
office, and to be retransmitted to and from 
Havre. This arrangement left loopholes for 
mistakes and involved inevitable delay. On 
January 1 the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
and the Commercial Cable Co. began to do 
business directly with the French general 
public, thus eliminating the handling of mat- 
ter by the post-office entirely. 


THE NAVAL DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE at 
Rome has begun the examination of the 
League of Nations’ project for extending the 
stipulations of the Washington Treaty to all 
other States having naval forces, that did 
not sign the treaty. The main difficulty is 
the maximum tonnage to be allotted to each 
nation. There is a natural divergence of 
views on this point. 


A DELEGATION KNOWN as the Pan-American 
Highway Commission will, in the near future, 
visit this country to study the highways and 
highway transport system of the United 
States. It will be made up of forty delegates 
from twenty Latin-American countries, men 
of broad experience in highway affairs in 
their respective countries. They will be the 
guests of the Highway Education Board, as- 
sisted by officials from several of the depart- 
ments and of the Pan-American Union. It is 
proposed to conduct the visitors on a tour of 
approximately three weeks’ duration through 
several of the States progressive in road 
construction. It is probable that the United 
States as well as the visiting governments 
will be benefited by exchange of views and 
experience. 


“AS A MARK OF APPRECIATION to a generous 
people for their beneficence after the recent 
disaster in Yokohama and Tokyo,” the Japa- 
nese Government has authorized the sending 
of a commercial exhibit valued at more than 
$100,000 to this country about April 1. This 
will ultimately be a part of the International 
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Commercial Museum contemplated by the 


San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 


“GOODWILL Day” is the new name given to 
Peace Day by the World Conference on Edu- 
cation, held in San Francisco in 1923, under 
the auspices of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Provision for the world-wide observ- 
ance of the 18th of May as Goodwill Day 
was made during this conference; founda- 
tions were also laid for a closer integration 
of the work of educators throughout the 
world. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN TURKEY is now going 
forward rapidly. Animated by national 
pride and the hope of permanent peace, the 
peasants are working as they have probably 
never done before, and building operations 
of the cheaper variety in the interior are pro- 
ceeding on a large scale, both under private 
initiative and public subsidy. All railroad 
lines have been put on an operating basis. 
Since the fall of 1923 the Ministry of Recon- 
struction will have spent about £3,500,000 by 
March 1, 1924. A French company has con- 
tracted to build over 3,000 houses in Aidin 
under a municipal guaranty of rentals. 


TURKEY'S POLICY ON RECONSTRUCTION and 
nationalization lines may be gauged by some 
of its recent legislation, such as a law requir- 
ing all business places to exhibit signs in 
the Turkish language and heavily taxing 
signs in foreign languages; the abrogation of 
certain ship-yard concessions and laws en- 
acted regarding the coastwise trade; prohib- 
itive duties on edible oils, flour, and box 
shooks; requirement that public utilities em- 
ploy only Moslem Turks; that troops be in- 
structed in the use of farm machinery; and 
the registration of all residents. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN HOLLAND continues to 
increase, the total registered unemployed 
numbering 106,206 on February 1, compared 
with 102,225 on January 1. Slight improve- 
ment is reported in the building and metal- 
working trades, but conditions in the cloth- 
ing industry are worse, as are those among 
office help, while increased unemployment is 
most marked in unskilled labor irregularly 
engaged. There is no visible change in pros- 
pects of the textile lockout, as both employers 
and operatives refuse to make concessions, it 
is said. 
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THE FOURTH BIENNIAL CONGRESS of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom will be held in Washington, D. C., 
May 1-7, 1924. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE TERMS Of the Serbian 
war debt to the United States is the object 
of a delegation recently sent by the Jugoslav 
Government to the United States. 


LEGISLATION RECENTLY PASSED by the Co- 
lombian Congress is one of the most note- 
worthy achievements in current international 
banking. A financial commission from the 
United States prepared and presented to the 
congress, within three months of its arrival 
in Bogota, reports leading to legislation 
which the Finance Minister of Colombia char- 
acterizes as “transcendental in importance.” 
These new laws placed the Colombian cur- 
rency upon the gold standard. They gave 
the Republic a new general banking law, con- 
forming to the best modern practices in the 
United States and Europe. They provided 
for a system of banking supervision and con- 
trol closely modeled on the system of New 
York State. Within the brief period of four 
days the new Bank of the Republic was 
founded, with an authorized capital of $10,- 
000,000. The new budget law is in harmony 
with best modern budgetary legislation. The 
Department of Fiscal Control is being organ- 
ized under a capable Colombian controller, 
acting directly under the President. A mem- 
ber of the American commission is remaining 
in Bogota in an advisory capacity and will 
help put in operation a modern accounting 
system. 


POULTRY RAISING IN BELGIUM has developed 
considerably since the armistice, owing partly 
to the fact that nearly all the fowls in the 
country were killed or taken away during the 
war. The comparatively high price of chick- 
ens and eggs has also stimulated the indus- 
try. Before the war eggs could be bought in 
Belgium at ten centimes each, while the pres- 
ent average price is one franc. 


THE LAST SESSION of the legislative council 
of Bombay, India, adopted measures for miti- 
gating the hardships of the “untouchables.” 
Recently a meeting of the depressed classes 
was held in Bombay, and it was resolved to 
request the government to affix boards at pub- 
lic places, such as law courts, schools, dispen- 
saries, tanks, wells, and so on, to enable the 
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members of the depressed classes to take ad- 
vantage of the resolution passed in the last 
session of the legislative council. It is satis- 
factory to note that some Hindu religious 
leaders are giving their earnest attention to 
relieving the disabilities of the “untouch- 
ables.” 


THE PAN AMERICAN PEDAGOGICAL OONGRESS, 
which is to meet at Santiago, Chile, in Sep- 
tember, 1925, is already in process of organi- 
zation. It is intended to be truly representa- 
tive of the ideals of the twenty-one democra- 
cies of the New World. A writer in the Pan 
American Union Bulletin outlines the pur- 
poses of the conference as follows: “How 
best to advance knowledge in every field; 
how best to diffuse and apply the knowledge 
so gained; how to promote progress and still 
to conserve the finer simplicities and hu- 
manities of life; how best to utilize all that 
is most valuable in the common experience 
and effort; in brief, how best to develop and 
perfect that American civilization which is 
to shed light where before was darkness and 
to find a safe footpath in the road toward 
American—and world—peace and _ unity; 
these are the real problems which confront 
such significant gatherings as the Pan Ameri- 
can Pedagogical Conference.” 


A NORWEGIAN COMPANY recently established 
two direct steamship lines to Colombian 
ports. One runs from Montreal, Canada, and 
the other from Antwerp. 


A CENTRAL AMERICAN AIR-Mati CONFERENCE 
was held in Guatemala City on October 29. 
A contract was presented by the Central 
American Aviation Co., discussed by the rep- 
resentatives of the five countries assembled, 
and taken back to the governments interested 
for further examination. 


THE LATVIAN PRIME MINISTER, speaking to 
a gathering of journalists, states that previ- 
ous to the Conference of the Baltic Border 
States at Warsaw and Kovyno, a conference 
will take place at Riga in which Soviet dele- 
gates will take part. The main subject of 
discussion will be a Russo-Latvian treaty, 
the terms of which have been drafted by the 
Moscow Government. The proposed treaty 
provides for mutual neutrality in case of at- 
tack from a third party, for a guarantee of 
existing interstate frontiers, for freedom of 
transit trade, and for neutrality as regards 
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the internal affairs of Germany. 
the importance of the proposals put forward 
by the Soviet Government, Latvia has decided 
to place these matters before the other Bor- 
der States for discussion. 


DANISH AGRICULTURE is, on the whole, in 
a favorable condition at the beginning of 
the year. In spite of the fact that prices for 
feed and much of the fertilizer used have 
risen during 1923, it is calculated that the net 
revenue from capital invested in farming has 
increased considerably as compared with the 
year 1922. Wages remained stationary until 
November 16, 1923, when by agreement they 
were increased 10 per cent. The exchange 
situation is not so encouraging. 


THE RvussiAN Rep Cross celebrated on No- 
vember 20, 1923, its sixth anniversary since 
its reorganization on a working-class basis. 
Since November, 1918, its activities may be 
divided into four periods: First, a period of 
civil and foreign war; second, the famine, 
third, the post-famine period, and, fourth, the 
present, when it has turned its activities en- 
tirely to peaceful tasks. It is spending much 
energy combating tuberculosis and other 
menaces to health. 


TRAFFIC THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL for 
the year 1923 was greater than in any previ- 
ous year. The increase over 1922 was 68 per 
cent in the number of ships, 90 per cent in 
tonnage, and cargo 8&4 per cent. Tolls col- 
lected in 1923 amounted to $33,966,838, an 
increase of 83 per cent over the previous 
year. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT IS CONTEMPLAT- 
ING a project for the construction of a rail- 
road from Algeria, across the Sahara Desert, 
to the Niger River. When this road is in 
operation it will permit of subsequent exten- 
sion to Tchad and the Congo. 


THE EFFECT OF THE RUHR OCCUPATION on 
Netherland commerce is shown in a decrease 
of 19 per cent in the tonnage through Rotter- 
dam in each direction for the first nine 
months of 1923 as compared with the same 
period the previous year. 


IN AN EFFORT TO HELP promote interna- 
tional good will, the National Kindergarten 
Association, 8 West 40th Street, New York, 
N. Y., is sending free of charge its weekly 
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articles on “Home Education” to every news- 
paper and magazine, located in any part of 
the world, which desires to print them. They 
are now being sent by request to twenty-six 
foreign countries. 


PEAT MINING is rapidly gaining in impor- 
tance in Germany, owing to the loss of pit- 
coal districts in the eastern and western 
parts of the country. A law has been drafted 
in the State of Prussia regulating the work- 
ing of peat areas and embodying about the 
same regulations as the law of December 11, 
1920, relative to the exploitation of bitumi- 
nous coal. 


MARKETS OF ALL sorts in India depend to 
an appreciable extent on the success or fail- 
ure of the monsoon. Good monsoons mean 
good crop yields, which in turn improve the 
purchasing power of India’s millions. The 
country has now enjoyed three good mon- 
soons in succession, and while the inability 
of Europe to purchase its surplus crop yields 
at fair prices has somewhat deterred its pros- 
perity, there has been a general improve- 
ment of living conditions of the masses 
throughout the land, and the good monsoon 
of the present year will further improve the 
condition of the people in 1924. 


THE NEWLY APPOINTED AMBASSADOR TO 
IraLy is Henry P. Fletcher, now ambassador 
to Belgium. He will succeed Richard Wash- 
burn Child, who some time ago asked, for 
personal reasons, to be relieved from diplo- 
matic duty. Mr. Child’s record, especially 
during the two Lavsanne conferences, has re- 
ceived much favorable comment. Mr. Fletcher 
is one of the most experienced American dip- 
lomats, having been in the foreign service 
since 1902. His first post was secretaryship 
to the legation at Cuba. Since that time he 
has served in China, Portugal, China again, 
Chile, and in 1916 he was appointed ambas- 
sador to Mexico, where he served during the 
turbulent times until he resigned, in Febru- 
ary, 1920, to become Undersecretary of State. 


“THERE CAN BE NO QUESTION about any 
proposals to reopen the settlement of the 
British debt to America,” said Premier Mac- 
Donald in the House of Commons, February 
18. “The British Government having ac- 
cepted the terms of settlement,” he said, “the 
matter is closed.” 
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AN ANGLO-POLISH COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT 
was signed at Warsaw, November 26, 1923, 
to become effective 15 days after the exchange 
of ratifications and to be binding for one year 
from the date of coming into force, and if 
not terminated at that time by three months’ 
notice of such intention by either party, until 
the expiration of three months from the date 
of denunciation. Reciprocal most-favored-na- 
tion treatment is accorded by the contracting 
parties in all matters relating to commerce, 
navigation, industry, and the exercise of pro- 
fessions, and applies to all that concerns im- 
portation, exportation, customs duties and 
formalities, carriage and transit, the carry- 
ing out of commercial operations, and the 
establishment of the subjects or citizens of 
either contracting party in the territories of 
the other. 


CHILE NOW HAS AN INCOME TAX established 
through the passage and the putting into ef- 
fect of the income-tax law as of January 1. 
This law marks a new departure in the tax 
system of Chile, and its passage has been un- 
der serious discussion in the Chilean Con- 
gress for many years. 


LETTER BOX 





Oak Park, ILL, Jan. 25, 1924. 


GENTLEMEN : 


Your communication addressed to my hus- 
band, Dr. Philip S. Moxom, was forwarded 
to me here. Dr. Moxom pased on to higher 
work last August. Knowing, as I do, how 
earnestly he has worked for a world peace, 
I have longed to send you same of his own 
words to show that his vote would be one of 
approval for any plan which would bring the 
United States into closer participation in 
world affairs. 

Today I found a report of an extemporane- 
ous speech that he made before the Twentieth 
Century Club of Boston the last time he was 
there, about a year ago. These words are 
just what I wanted to send to you: 

“I believe,” he said, “that our opportunity, 
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our resources, and our power lay upon us a 
supreme obligation to take our part in the 
problems of the world, and not simply in the 
problems of local politics, and that we owe 
it to ourselves to have a share in bringing 
about the better day in Europe and Asia. 

“We need morally and materially to dispel 
the horrible illusion expressed by the phrase 
‘America first.’ We can no more live alone: 
for to live alone is to be accursed. To do 
our duty is to exert the great power we have 
attained and to apply our enormous wealth 
and greatly diffused intelligence, in taking our 
place by the side of the best minds of other 
peoples and in working with them for the 
emancipation of humanity from the supersti- 
tions and the old habits and memories of 
bloody wars, to the bringing of the world out 
into the sunlight of peace. 

“Great changes are coming, and they must 
come through the recognition by the Ameri- 
can mind of America’s supreme obligations, 
because of its supreme opportunity and its 
outstanding power.” 

I hope this is not too late to do its work 
for the great cause. 

Sincerely yours, 


JESSIE DaGGeTt Moxom 
(Mrs. Puirie Starrorp Moxom.) 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, Dec. 28, 1923. 


DEAR Sir: 

I am always glad to receive the ADvocATE 
oF Peace, and I thank you very much for 
sending it all the year we finish now. I show 
many articles to my friends and other per- 
sons. Sometimes I send a few lines, trans- 
lated and drawn from the Apvocatr, to a 
newspaper. 

The peace movement highly needs support 
in Germany. It was in a gut stand a year 
ago, but now it is to be deplored, there is a 
change for the worse. The cause of it lies 
certainly in many mistakes of our politics, 
but the French could do much more for the 
world peace with a little more generosity. 

For better sentiments I reckon upon the 
youth, especially the youth in the elementary 
schools. There will grow up a new genera- 
ion, with more sense for peaceful interstand- 
ing between nations than there is to be found 
in most of the grown-up people of today. 

Sincerely yours, 


O. WaGnes. 






















































BOOK REVIEWS 


THE INEXCUSABLE Lig. By Harold R. Peat 
(“Private Peat’). New York, Barse and 
Hopkins. Pp. 186. Price, $1.50. 

It is encouraging to find another of the old 
truths about the causes of war freshly dis- 
covered and hotly argued. Private Peat has 
found that children are alike the world over, 
and that hatred has to be taught. The war 
has demonstrated to him that the great lie, 
the inexcusable lie, continually taught to 
children is that war is glorious and the sol- 
dier is to be emulated. 

He looks down his own past to find the be- 
ginning of the lie for him; he looks over the 
world today and finds where it is now being 
perpetuated. Through rushing and indignant 
chapters he follows them—these lies. 

Will any sculptor mold the pitiful figure 
of what is left of a wounded soldier—legless, 
armless, blind, gibbering in insanity, with 
horribly mutilated features? What city will 
put on such a picture its bronze tablet with 
gilded letters, “Encourage youth to emulate”? 

And also with medals. “Give us medals; 
give us awards; but to the youth tell 
the truth, that every medal means 
another, another, another, and yet another 
dead man, horribly dead, 
done to death, murdered. . .. I 
do not deride the war hero. I do not grudge 
him the prominence earned and deserved— 
more greatly deserved than any civilian can 
know; but his very eminence lifts war to a 
pinnacle with him, where the filthy institu- 
tion has no right, alongside honorable men. 
If heroes and war cannot be thought of sepa- 
rately, then scrap both. The heroic veteran 
will be acquiescent ; more, he will be 
pleased. He fought to end wars.” 

Through education, then, from six to four- 
teen—those pathetic, helpless years, “when 
our progenitors do to us what they will’— 
Mr. Peat would have the authorities defi- 
nitely plan to eradicate the age-long propa- 
gation of a lie. History must be unbiassed 
by so-called patriotism; it must be truthful 
history. Hero-worship should be of the great 
constructive geniuses of whatever race; there 
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should be a comprehension of the brother- 
hood of man. In religion, images should be 
shown of the Christ in the market-place, the 
friendly, virile helper of men—a Christ which 
a live youth will wish to emulate. 

Every man of common honesty and decency 
wishes to leave a world better for posterity. 
“We, ourselves,” he says, “have started with 
a handicap. Life has come to us un- 
filed and unlisted. Yet there is no excuse. 
. Our knowledge has been bought bit- 
terly. We know war.” Therefore the author 
concludes that it is our task to see that the 
race is re-created spiritually, that the blind 
echoing of old lies is stopped, and the new 
generation is given a chance to win the acco- 
lade of peace. 





GOOD READING FOR CHILDREN 
By M. W. S. Catt 

Parents and other educators are wonder- 
ing, in these troublous times, how they can 
modify the education of the youth of the 
world so that the generations, as they rise, 
shall be less and less disposed to war. 

We are told that, among other mistakes, 
we have given the child wrong ideals through 
his reading; that there is a great preponder- 
ance of war matter in our hero tales and 
histories. Yet wars have happened in his- 
tory, and, hideous though war is, self-sacri- 
fice and courage have been shown by soldiers. 
Evidently our juvenile literature has been 
untrue to fact, in that it has not maintained 
a truthful balance between war and peace 
literature. It has been said that the most 
significant facts in history have not been in 
the great cataclysms. But, recognizing the 
youth’s taste for thrills, we have somehow 
written as if only battles were thrilling. It 
would be truer, as well as wiser, if the bulk 
of his reading were at least non-military in 
its appeal. 

It is of no possible use, however, to dress 
up for a normal child “wax works of high 
moral principles.” Artificiality offends him 
at once, and he is instantly immune to all 
that we would teach him. 

The first requisite of any child’s literature 
is that it be literature. That which is pom- 
pously or amateurishly written will not im- 
pinge upon his imagination and become a 
vital force. 

The next consideration is that the book 
shall be true; that is, if it narrates facts, it 
should give them in proper balance. It 
should not be necessary, for instance, in order 
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to rouse interest in the home-land, to vilify 
other nations. The spirit of boastfulness is 
essentially untrue. If the book is a work of 
imagination, it should still ring true, not so 
much as to material facts as to psychological 
and moral truth. 

The third requisite for any worth-while 
book is that it be suitable to the child on the 
basis of his age and interests. If it has no 
appeal, if it does not associate itself with 
other things he knows and likes, he will not 
re-read the book, talk about it, and lend it to 
his mates. He will do all those things if the 
book vitally serves him. 

When these three requisites of good juve- 
nile literature are complied with, we may 
choose all we can find of hero tales in sci- 
ence, exploration, social leadership, or what- 
ever is inspiring—including histories that tell 
of everyday life and adventure. No parent 
would take away Robin Hood, King Arthur, 
or the romances of Scott. Chivalry, however, 
contains much of bloodthirstiness as well as 
idealism. It must, in modern times, be bal- 
anced by stories of life among the people. 
Mark Twain, philosopher as well as humor- 
ist, sent out his “Connecticut Yankee” for 
that purpose. 

Then there is national priggishness to 
avoid, that self-satisfaction so beautifully 
satirized in the little poem by Robert L. Ste- 
venson, which ends 

“Little Turk or Japanese, 

Oh, don’t you wish that you were me?” 
To cultivate appreciation for other 
than our own, there are folk tales, travel 
stories, and stories staged in other lands. 

There is a great field of interest in science 
told for young folk, a field broadening every 


races 


day. Allied to this is out-of-door adventure, 
with its nature lore, animal stories, and 
fables. 


Well-chosen fairy tales have often great 
truth and beauty, and there are a few great 
parables liked by children. 

The following list of fairly recent books is 
not meant to be exhaustive. It is merely to 
suggest a few of the good things already in 
the market. Their number will increase 
more rapidly, the more a peace-loving public 
asks for them. 


HEROES OF THE F'ARTHEST NorRTH AND Far- 

THEST Soutn. By Kennedy Maclean. Re- 
Thomas 
Price, $1.75. 


vised by J. Walker McSpadden. 
Crowell, New York. 


Pp. 288. 
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Here are thrills and suspense, daring, per- 
severance, and intelligence enough to take 
the place of any war tale. Beginning with 
the year 890 and continuing until 1922, the 
strenuous search for the poles and their final 
discovery is graphically told. 


A Dutcu Boy Firtry Years Artrer. By Ed- 
ward Bok. Charies Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Pp. 217. Price, $0.80. 


This is adapted from the Americanization 
of Edward Bok, which recently won the 
Pulitzer prize as “the best American biog- 
raphy teaching patriotic and unselfish service 
to the nation.” The children’s edition suffers 
little because of its condensation. A _ story 
of an every-day boy (with, maybe, a little 
more than every-day character) making his 
way in his adopted country, that is the book. 
Perhaps the secret of its success, both as a 
life and as a story, lies in the precept of the 
grandmother, so faithfully followed, “Make 
the world a bit more beautiful and better be- 
cause you have been in it.” 


THE VPitertm’s Procress. By John Bunyan. 


Abridged by Edith Freelove Smith. At- 
lantic Monthly Press, Boston. Pp. 152. 
Price, $1.50. 

This modern edition retains the quaint, 


vigorous language of the 17th century, but 
omits the doctrinal theology, which is inap- 
propriate to the present day or to children. 
The idea of combat is not avoided. Indeed, 
among the many lively silhouette illustra- 
tions, that of Apollyon is most rampantly 
dramatic. But it would be a very dull little 
boy, indeed, who would miss the spiritual 
allegory when he reads the story of the fight 
between Christian and Apollyon. Giants, 
dungeons, and perils of all sorts beset the 
hero. No Knight of the Round Table ever 
came through more dangers with honor and 
credit than does the Pilgrim. No fairy tale 
ever ended more happily. Incidentally, Pil- 
grim’s Progress is a classic every educated 
person should know. 


Ear_ty CANDLELIGHT Stories. By Stella C. 
Shetter. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 
Pp. 250. 

Stories of every-day adventure from the 
long ago, of the sort that all real children 
love, are these which Grandmother tells. 
There is a strong ethical content in the book, 
but little readers will not know it. It will 
be imbibed like wholesome milk and eggs in 
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the daily diet. And is not this, after all, the 
best way to be nourished? 


A History oF Every-DAy THINGS IN ENG- 
LAND, 1066-1799. By Marjorie and C.H.B. 
Quennell. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Pp. 208. Price, $5.00. 


In this two-volume book the political his- 
tory is merely outlined in parallel columns 
at the beginning of each century. Then fol- 
low charmingly written chapters, enriched 
with striking drawings and colored illustra- 
tions of costumes, castles, churches, mills, 
ships, coaches, toys, and games. A windmill 
from an early century has its outer wall re- 
moved so any boy can see how the wheels 
went round. Children in quaint dress are 
shown playing at “Hot Cockles” or some 
other old game, all of which is explained in 
the text, so a modern child may learn to 
play it if he likes. A 13th century family is 
shown gathered about the fire in the great 
hall of the manor house, or castle. Anec- 
dotes, too, are sprinkled in where they fit, 
and altogether any child fond of romance or 
history will find here the setting for much 
of it. 


LADY GREEN SATIN AND HER Maw ROsETTE. 
By the Baroness des Chesnes. Macmillan 
Co., New York. Pp. 275. Price, $2.00. 


This little tale, beloved by many French 
children of a past generation, has been re- 
cently translated and published in this coun- 
try. It follows the fortunes of a small peas- 
ant boy with such sympathy and imagination 
that Jean Paul, his itinerant show of white 
mice, and his simple adventures in thrift and 
friendship are very real and living. France 
will always be one of the home-lands to the 
child who pores over this book. 


Wisy: A Girt or Dustin. By Katherine 
Adams. Macmillan & Co., New York. Pp. 
309. Price, $2.00. 

The writer of this wholesome story for 
girls in their *teens knows her Ireland, but 
she avoids any political slant in picturing it. 
The place and the people are made lovable. 
Miss Adams has also written a book with its 
setting in Paris, and another in a Swedish 
background. This sort of book, when well 
done, is invaluable in giving young readers 
a feeling of familiarity with other lands. 


AFRICAN ADVENTURES. 
Mackenzie. 
York. 


By Jean Kenyon 
yeorge H. Doran Co., New 
Pp. 182. Price, $1.25. 
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Adults who have read Jean Mackenzie's 
delightful African sketches in the Atlantic 
Monthly will gladly give this intimate pic- 
ture of the African child-mind to their chil- 
dren. The piquancy of life and customs so 
different from their own, combined with the 
essential similarity of human relations the 
world over, will hold the young reader’s at- 
tention all the way through. The story of 
Livingstone is embodied in the tale. The 
author has strikingly preserved in her lan- 
guage the unconscious poetry, which is a 
natural gift of the African negro. It is dedi- 
eated to the children of Christian mission- 
aries. 


Farry TALES FROM BRAZIL. 
Eels. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. Pp. 
210. Price, $1.50. 


This delightful collection of folk-tales is 
written by the wife of a superintendent of 
schools in Bahia. They are in easy, vigorous 
English—stories simple enough for very little 
folk, but entertaining enough for any one. 
Nearly all animal tales, they come from the 
folk-lore of Indian, African, and Portuguese 
peoples. 


By Elsie Spicer 


JAPANESE Farry Taves. By Teresa Pierce 
Williston. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 
Pp. 74. 


To interest little folk in the stories of 
Japanese children, this is the best book we 
have seen. “Our practical little Jonathans 
and Columbias,” says the author, “need a 
touch of the imagination and poetry em- 
bodied in these tales, which have been treas- 
ured through hundreds of years by the little 
ones of Japan.” Mr. Ogawa, a native Japan- 
ese artist, has lavishly scattered beautiful 
illustrations in color through the book. 


GREEN WILLOW AND OTHER Farry TaLes. By 
Grace James. Macmillan & Co., New York. 
Pp. 231. Price, $2.50. 


These Japanese stories, though clothed in 
simple language, will hardly be useful for 
young folk below the later ’teens. For the 
more adult, the poetry, humor, and sadness 
will be interpretive of the Orient. It is a 
beatiful volume, with exquisite illustrations 
in soft colors. 


JOHNNY Biossom. By Dikkon Zwelgmeyer. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Emilie 
Poulsson. Pilgrim Press, New York. Pp. 
163. 
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There is so much of the universal, genuine 
boy in this story that it cannot fail to en- 
thrall young American readers. Johnny is a 
right-minded, “square” little chap, with a 
normal propensity for getting into scrapes. 
Something is always happening. When sud- 
den wealth descends upon the lad, his parents 
wisely manage to protect him from the dis- 
integrating effects of sudden power. He just 
goes on in his simple, unpretentious way. 
Without the cloying sweetness of Pollyanna 
or Ceddie Errol, Johnny is, nevertheless, a 
warm and wholesome little comrade for those 
who read his story. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PEBBLE. By 
Hallam Hawksworth. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Pp. 296. Price, $1.20. 


Children really like this science book. It 
does not matter to them in the least that 
adults call it a physiography. There are 
many pictures to arrest the eye and rouse a 
question. The story of the earth is told in 
plain, lively language. You know from the 
way it runs that Mr. Hawksworth is thrilled 
with the whole subject himself, and, what is 
more to the point, that he understands mod- 
ern boys and girls. There is a chapter for 
each month in the year, and at the end of 
each a chatty appendix called “Hide and Seek 
in the Library.” 


WIincs AND Stines. By Agnes McClelland 
Daulton. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 
Pp. 203. 


Through the form of gay stories, the author 
successfully gives to dry scientific facts the 
breath of out-of-doors. Her object is not 
only to teach facts as such, but, what is far 
more important, to help children think of 
insects, birds, and blossoms as kinsfolk. It 
is a book for younger readers. 


JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD. 
patrick. Longmans, 
York. 


By Sir Percy Fitz- 
sreen & Co., New 


This is a well-told and thrilling story of a 
dog and his master in hair-raising adventures 
in Africa. 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF Nits. By 
Selma Lagerlof. Translated by Velma 
Swanston Howard. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York. Pp. 430. Price, $2.00. 


Here is an author who seems akin to flow- 
ers, birds, animals, sea, and childhood, speak- 
ing the language of them all. 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE 


March 


She was commissioned, in 1906, by the 
Association of School Teachers in Sweden, 
to write a book on that country for primary 
schools. This happy mingling of elves, geog- 
raphy, adventure, and ethics is the result. 
It has proved quite irresistible, not only to 
little people, but to their elders as well. 

Soon after writing this book, Miss Lagerlif 
was awarded, in 1909, the Nobel prize for 
literature. 


Other Juvenile Books Received 


HEROES AND GREATHEARTS AND THEIR ANIMAL 
Frienps. By John T. Dale. D. C. Heath 
Co., Boston. Pp. 240. 


BripcE OF WATER. By 
Rand, McNally & 


PANAMA AND ITS 
Stella Humphrey Nida. 
Co., Chicago. Pp. 208. 


Gop’s TrousapourR: THE Story or Saint 
Francis oF Assist. By Sophie Jewett. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. Pp. 
185. Price, $2.00. 


THe Kine oF IRELAND’s Son. By Padraic 
Colum. New York, Macmillan & Co. Pp. 
316. Price, $2.20. 


THE CHILDREN OF ANCIENT Rome. By L. 
Lamprey. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Pp. 262. Price, $1.50. 


THE CHILDREN OF ANCIENT BRITAIN. 
Lamprey. Little, Brown & Co., 
Pp. 225. Price, $1.50. 

A CuHILp’s Story oF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By Algernon Tassin and Arthur B. Mau- 
rice. Macmillan. New York. Pp. 353. 
Price, $2.25. 


Tus EARTH oF Ours. By Jean Henri Fabre. 
Translated by Percy F. Bicknell. Century 
Co., New York. Pp. 339. Price, $2.50. 


ANIMAL LIFE IN FIELD AND GARDEN. By Jean 
Henri Fabre. Translated by Florence C. 
Bicknell. Pp. 391. Price, $2.50. 


By L. 
Boston. 


THE ADVENTURES OF Maya, THE BEE. By 


Waldemar Bonsels. Thomas Seltzer, New 
York. Pp. 224. Price, $3.00. 


Tue Earty Sea Peopre. By Katherine Dopp. 
Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. Pp. 224. 


THe Earty HERDSMEN. By Katherine Dopp. 
Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. Pp. 231. 


Tue Story or CHAUCER’s CANTERBURY PIl- 
GRIMS RETOLD FOR CHILDREN. Edited by 
Katherine Lee Bates. Rand, McNally & 
Co., Chicago. Pp. 316. 





